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ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


UR brief allusions from 
time to time, of late, 
may have prepared our 
readers for the news of the 
death of the most popular 
and prolific of French 
novelists and dramatists— 
Alexandre Dumas; but few 
of his numberless admirers 
could have believed, a few 
short months ago, that the 
literary idol of modern 
France should have passed 
away and excited so little 
notice throughout his own 
country. Yet so great has 
been the pressure of rapid 
and startling political 
events, that Dumas has 
been allowed to die in com- 
parative obscurity. The 
rumour in the Liberté that 
he was dying was con- 
tained in a modest little 
paragraph which probably 
escaped the notice of many 


readers. Nor did the un- \ 
fortunate sequel—the an- iN 
nouncement that the pro- \ 

lific dramatist and ro- \ 
mancist had died at Puys, \ : 


near Dieppe, on the dth 
instant—awaken the atten- 
tion and remark which at 
any other time it would 
certainly have received. 
Indeed, it will not be until 
the present crisis is over, 
and the French nation has 
recovered from the fierce 
fever of war, that Dumas’ 
countrymen will have time 
to estimate the value of the 
man who, for forty years, 


_ 


has plied them with 
dramas, comedies, —ro- 
mances, histories, travels, 


and sketches of every con- 
ceivable kind. In England, 
however, the death of the 
author of “ Monte Cristo” 
could scarcely have been 
allowed to pass unnoted, 
and one need feel no sur- 
prise, therefore, that the 
daily and other papershave _ 
devoted so much space to his memory. Though his 
more recent labours have comprised for the most part 
mere fugitive feudletons, or novels rapidly consigned 
to deserved oblivion, he has accomplished so much 
sterling work in his time, having its thrice ten thou- 
eand admirers in England, that we embrace the oppor- 
tunity presented by this story-telling season of the year 
to publish his portrait and biography. 

Duinas was born in 1803, at Villers-Cotterets, a 
small town some few miles from Soissons, on the road 
to Paris, THis father was a general of the Republic, 
his mother an African negress ; and there were many 
traces in his own features of negro descent. The death 
of General Dumas left little Alexandre, at three years 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
(From a Photograph. ) 


| of age, to the care of his mother, who does not seem 
to have provided rach for his intellectual education. 
But there was one carefully-cultivated talent—his 
handwriting. It gave him bread as copying-clerk to a 
notary, and, when he was twenty, confidence to adven- 
ture on Paris in search of fortune. On the strength 
of the caligraphy General Foy recommended him to a 
supernumerary copyist’s place under the secretary of 
the Duke of Orleans, on the stipend of 1,200f.—modest 
contrast to the annual 200,000f the same pen was 
earning a few years later. He is said to have devoted 
himself assiduously for three years to repair the defects 
| of his education and to lay the foundation of the fame 
| which he already held in view, LS. MUS} 
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He began, as most young 
authors do, to write verses ; 
and in 1826 he ventured to 
publish a volume, entitled 
‘““ Nouvelles,” of the fate of 
which we are left in dark- 
ness. The probability is 
that it was much beloved 
by the author, read by a 
A few friends, regarded with 
despair by the publisher, 

and admired beyond all 

bounds by Madame Dumas, 

if she lived to see the 

happy day of its publica- 

tion. Meanwhile Dumas 

had also begun to write 

dramas, and in 1829 he 

achieved his first success 

with his Henri II. et sa 

| Cour,an historical drama in 

five acts. The Duke of 

Orleans was present and 

led the applause, and imme- 

diately promoted his under- 

secretary to be his librarian. 

From the “Christine de 
Suede,” which Dumas _pro- 
duced at the Odéon early 

in 1830, to “ Louise Ber- 
nard,” at the Porte St. 
Martin, in 1843, not 
reckoning any of the subse- 

quent productions, one may 

count no less than twenty 
full-length dramas as_ the 
activity of these thirteen 
years. But this was only 

a small portion of his ima- 
ginative industry, for in 

the same period one may 
count about 


twenty ro- 
mances or travels of at 
least fifty volumes. From 


1841 down to 1860, when 
he published his adventures 
as a Garibaldian, Dumas, 
in addition to this already 
large summary, is credited 
with sixty works, or about 
190 volumes in romance 
and all kinds of literature. 
The greater part of these 
works appeared originally 
as Seuilietons of the journals, 
or in other periodicals. At 
one period he was turning 
out fifty or sixty volumes 
a - year, and earning 
200,000fr. But vast as is the fecundity and industry 
indicated, these figures do not include the series of the 
most popular books bearing his name. In 1841, con- 
tinued down to 1845 ag feuilleton of the Débats, ap- 
peared “ Monte Cristo.” In 1841 he commenced in 
the Sitele “Les Trois Mousquetaires,” followed in 
1845 by “Vingt Ans Aprés,” and the “ Vicomte de 
Bragelone” in 1847. Simultaneously he was contri: 
buting “ La Reine Margot” as feuilleton of La Presse, 
an addition of forty-six volumes to the catalogue. The 
trenstanneeees widely-read romances to the stage 
opened up a second Dumas period of theatrical career, 

In such a sketch as this, 1b 18 not necessary, even 


' were it practicable, to attempt anything like a com: 
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plete summary of the career of this remarkable man ; 
nor shall we attempt to decide between him and those 
who accuse him of having used their writings to his 
own advantage and fame. It must not, of course, be 
supposed that M. Dumas wrote out all his romances 
word for word and line for line. On the contrary, he 
kept in constant employment a school of disciples, a 
corps of “ underwriters,” who worked out the ideas 
which he sketched in the rough, and brought their 
labours back to him to be retouched by the hand of 
the great master whom they served. 

In 1857 M. Dumas visited England during the 
General Election, and in 1860 he was with Garibaldi 
in Italy, wrote that soldier's memoirs, and for a brief 
period held the office of Conservator of the Naples 
Museum. In 1852 Dumas began to publish his 
“ Memoirs,” and of these upwards of thirty volumes 
have appeared. Taken collectively the catalogue of 
his writings is scarcely conceivable for its extent, 
numbering, it is said, from first to last more than 
1,200 volumes. 

A writer some years ago gave the following de- 
scription of M. Dumas: “ If you should ever go to 
Paris, and chance in some of the streets to meet a 
great boy, about five feet four inches in height, having 
a physiognomy resembling that of a negro, with frizzled 
hair, broad nose, and an olive complexion, his costume 
also being distinguished by some peculiarity, such as a 
light yellow under-waistcoat, or a riband of an infinite 
variety of colours depending from his button-hole ; 
speaking loudly and gesticulating fiercely, as if he was 
quarrelling instead of conversing with a friend—you 
may go boldy up to him, and say, without fear of 
being deceived, ‘ Good-day, M. Dumas.’ Be assured 
it is the man himself; for there are not two such 
physiognomies to be found in Paris at least, though 
there may be in the colonies, among men of colour. 
He will receive you very civilly, converse with you, and 
in a few moments you will feel, as it were, almost 
instinctively that you are confronted with the greatest, 
or, at all events, the most prolific writer of modern 
times.” 


UNDER THE SNOW-DRIFTS. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


NDER the snow-drifts the blossoms are sleeping, 
Dreaming their dreams of sunshine and June, 
Down in the hush of their quiet they’re keeping 
Thrills from the throstle’s wild summer-song tune. 


Under the snow-drifts what blossoms are sleeping, 
Never to waken with sunshine or June! 

Do they dream dreams of the eyes that are weeping— 
Under the snow-drifts—by midnight and noon? 


S & %. 
Cader the Sebenth Hou, 
By Anna Granam, 


Author of “‘ Our Masquerade,” “ Too Late,” de. 
—$—<p___. 


CHAPTER I. 


ERRILY flashed the firelight, throw- 
ing its dusky red, lambent glow 
into the pale December dayclose ; 
it glanced athwart the black 
japanned teatray, it burnished 
the edges of the two pink and 
white cups and saucers, it set a 
quivering column of fire in the 
sides of the glass sugar-basin and 

ihe bright tin teapot, it peeped into the cage which hung 
from a beam in the middle of the ceiling, and which con- 
tnined a magpie, but did not afford ample accommodation 
for his tail, that appendage being somewhat damaged in 
consequence’; and the light seemed to arouse the bird 
from a dose or a reverie—it did not clearly appear which 
—for he opened one black, twinkling eye, gave his abbre- 
viated taila knowing jerk, and complacently addressed 
himself, in a minor key, as ‘‘ Pretty Mag.” There was no 
doubt that the compliment was intended for himself, 
although his mistress owned to the name with ene ad- 
ditional syllable. 

It was Maggie Moir who had awakened the bird and 
burnished the tea-things and let all that pleasant warmth 
ind glow in upon the gathering duskiness of the room by 
* rousing onslaught with the poker upon a black over- 
crusted mass of hot coals. 

Don’t stir the fire so, Maggie.” 

The old man spoke fretfully, and spread out his 
withered hands as if to catch the red cinders that her 
poker had Sent rattling down into the fender. 

‘Don't stir the fire so. Those coals would have 
burned a great deal longer if you had let them alone.” 

‘Why, grandfather,” and the ringing cheeriness of the 
young voice that answered was quite a contrast to the 
guerrulous complaint of the old man ; ‘we want a little 
more liglit to have tea by. Only see what a pleasant 
vlaze there is. Shall 1 make you a piece of toast ?” 

“JT don’t know, child; well, yes, you may make me 
just one slice, not too much butter on it, mind. I’m 
wfraid you will never learn to be economical, Maggie, and 
yet you know how poor [ am.”” 

“Business seems pretty brisk, grandfather,” replied 
the cheery voice. ; 

“‘The profit is but small,”’ he muttered, ‘‘ but small. I 
raay toil all day about the woods and lanes, and only earn 
a few pence.” terete ; 

He sat crouching forward in his chair by the fire—a 


little, bent old man, with thin, white hair, the collar of 
the old rusty black coat standing up hollowly at the 
back of his bowed, shrunken neck. The nineteen-year 
old girl, kneeling before him in the firelight, made bim a 
charming foil. She was neither a creature of marvellous 
beauty nor queenly grace, but just a small, slight girl, 
with a bright, fresh, innocent face that exactly matched 
her voice in winsome cheeriness, and a pair of bonny 
brown eyes that took in all the sunshine of life, and ig- 
nored, as far as might be, its shadows. 

Andrew Moir, ‘‘ herbalist and distiller,” had drawn his 
first breath in that old house near the Cathedral Close, 
and never had he been absent from it beyond a day but 
once, and that once—his face darkens whenever he thinks 
of it, for it was when he brought home Maggie, then a 
tiny thing of five summers’ growth, from a close London 
alley where her mother lay dying, abandoned to loneli- 
ness and want by her worthless husband, and that husband 
his own son, Donald Moir. He would have been quite 
alone now—his life-path utterly sterile and unlovely—but 
for this one home-nestling violet; and yet the poor, 
querrulous old man, though he loved and cared for it, 
scarcely knew how much fragrance it shed on his way. 

Maggie made some toast for her grandfather, cut 
bread and butter for herself, and then poured out the tea 
with a cosy chink of cups and saucers, old Andrew Moir 
keeping the scantily-filled milk-jug and sugar-basin under 
as close a surveillance as the uncertain light permitted of. 

‘*That’s enough sugar, child,” he would cry sharply ; 
‘and don’t put in any more milk. It is very extrava- 
gant to use milk at all. I cannot think why you will buy 
it.” 

“* Because I like it, grandfather, and so do you,” re- 
turned Maggie, with unconquerable good humour. She 
was thoroughly accustomed to his lamentations on her 
extravagance and his own poverty, for she had heard 
them ever since she could remember. 

Perhaps Maggie’s heart, genial and loving as nature 
had made it, might have become chilled in this atmos- 
phere, had it not been kept warm by a love that pervaded 
it like sunshine, and yet the love had, so far, been but a 
long waiting for the fulfilment of hopes that seemed as 
far from fruition as ever. 


Walter Raynor was a good-looking young portrait- 
painter of two-and-twenty, and if the sleepy old cathedral 
city could only have viewed his talents through Maggie’s 
eyes, he would soon have been a local celebrity, with a 
very bulky purse in his pocket ; but unfortunately it did 
not, and so, for two years, Walter had worked and 
waited and failed and dropped his brush in sick discourage- 
ment and almost despair, and then taken heart and tried 
again, and all for love of little Maggie Moir. 

One, two, three, four, five, six! The great Cathedral 
clock boomed out the strokes, the last one leaving a long 
humming echo to die slowly out on the cold, still air. 
It was nearly time for Walter to come. 

Maggie arose and lit the lamp, which, however, was 
not powerful enough to put the shadows entirely to flight, 
for they retreated to the corners of the room, and there 
made a determined stand. It was a large, low room, 
with a heavy beam across the ceiling ; a square of faded, 
old-fashioned carpet covered the middle of the floor, 
leaving the rest of it bare. The window was filled with 
bottles, containing liquors, medicinal and otherwise, dis- 
tilled from the wild flowers and herbs it was the old man’s 
business to gather, best mushroom catsup, and elderberry 
wines. 

“Grandfather,” said Maggie, thoughtfully, as she put 
away the tea-things, ‘‘ Christmas will soon be here.” 

“* Aye, child, it won’t make any difference to me,” he 
returned, gloomily. 

‘But I wish it to make a difference to you, grand- 
father ; I wish to see you comfortable and happy. Don’t 
you remember how merry we were last Christmas-day ?” 
and Maggie breathed something very like a sigh as she re- 
called it. Walter had just sold a picture—a landscape, 
for he was striving hard to reach the higher branches of 
his art—and he had been liberally remunerated both in 
praise and hard coin. His face had been very bright as 
he whispered to her that success was coming at last, and 
that she would be his own little wife before another 
Christmas dawned. It was nearly herenow—only a week 
distant, and success was still unwon ; the happy little 
home they were to share together seemed as impossible of 
attainment as ever. 

“Don’t you remember the nice cakes and mince-pies 
we had,” pursued Maggie, ‘‘and how we made you play 
at snapdragon ?” 

The old man groaned. 

‘* Yes, yes, I recollect; it was dreadfully extravagant, as 
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I told you at the time. We had to go without butter and 
sugar for a fortnight to make up for it. I hope you don’t 
think of wasting as much money this year.” 

“‘T never waste a penny, grandfather. I didn’t last 
year, and I really did not spend so much, either. I con- 
trived everything in the most economical way possible. 
Now don’t you think you could spare me just a few shil- 
lings beyond the usual sum ?” coaxed Maggie. 

The old herbalist looked up in anxious alarm. 

‘*Do you want to ruin me, Maggie? How do you 
suppose I can give you money to make a feast, with me so 
poor as I am, and growing poorer and poorer in these 
hard times? A plain plum-pudding will be quite as much 
as I can afford.” 

Maggie’s face clouded. She had a true womanly love 
of home comfort and geniality, especially at Christmas 
time, and then Walter was coming—Walter, whose soli- 
tary, scantily-furnished room, had so little of home about 
it. Her thoughts glanced from him to Mrs. Green, the 
poor widow at the corner. She and her three little pale 
children would consider themselves fortunate if they were 
but able to obtain a morsel of butter or cheese by way of 
a Christmas luxury; and Maggie had anticipated the 
pleasure of briuging a glad sparkle into their eyes by the 
gift of a tiny plum-cake and a slice of Christmas pudding. 
Oh, how pleased the poor little children would be. Then 
her thoughts went to a treasure of her own, hidden snugly 
away in the corner of a drawer in her chamber, twelve 
bright shillings, earned one by one, and saved carefully 
to buy a new dress. Ought she to spend that money on 
herself if her grandfather was so poor? What pleasant 
Christmas fare it would provide for him and Walter. And 
Mrs. Green, too, perhaps. Whosestep was that? Walter’s! 

He came in, looking gloomy and depressed. 

‘*Ts anything the matter ?” she inquired anxiously. 

‘Only the old story—failure, failure, and still failure. 
It seems that I am not to succeed in anything. I must 
have been born under an evil planet.” 

‘¢ Ah, these are bad times, Walter, bad times,” groaned 
Andrew Moir. ‘‘There’s not much chance for poor men 
like us. I can’t see what use it is for you and Maggie to 
think any more of each other.” 

‘Grandfather !” softly remonstrated Maggie. ‘* Don’t 
give up, dear. Hope on and werk on. I am sure success 
will come at last.” She turned to the young man as he 
stood leaning his elbow on the mantelshelf and his head 
on his hand, gazing moodily into the fire, and linked her 
little fingers lovingly round his arm. Andrew Moir had 
gone into the back room to prepare some decoction, and 
the two were alone together. 

But Walter’s face lost nothing of its hard, fixed gloom. 

‘Your grandfather is right,” he said bitterly. “TI 
ought to set you free. Already you have waited two 
years, and here I stand, the same penniless and prospect- 
less wretch that I was when we first met. Iam sick of 
the unceasing struggle that, after all, only just keeps me 
afloat. Let me go, Maggie; I had better sink by myself 
than drag you with me.” 

**You are not going anywhere without me; and by- 
and-bye, when you are famous, I mean to have the honour 
of washing your brushes and mixing your colours. I 
flatter myself I should at least prove as useful as ‘ little 
Dora,’ who insisted on holding the pens for her clever 


husband. Now, dear Walter, don’t look so very 
wretched. Have you met with any fresh disappoint- 
ment ? ” 


‘*Only the one I might have expected. I cannot find 
apurchaser for that large picture—the moonlight piece 
I spent so much time and pains over; and I called as I 
came past at the shop where I have sold so many of my 
small sketches, and was told that no more were required 
at present. It is of no use to— Maggie, child—what is it? 
Who is there?” 

Maggie stood staring at the window, her eyes wide and 
her cheek pale with dismay. His gaze followed hers, and 
he saw a face—a man’s face—sinister and haggard, pressed 
against the window-pane, and peering into the room. He 
was striding for the door, but Maggie clung to his arm. 

** Walter, it is my father,” she said, in a hushed, terri- 
fied voice. ‘‘ He came here three years ago, and worried 
poor grandfather for money ; and they had a dreadful 
quarrel. Oh, Walter, I am so afraid of him.” 


CHAPTER II. 


On the opening of the door, however, Donald Moir was 
nowhere to be seen. In all probability he had good 
reasons for not caring to enter the house when a stranger 
was present. But later, when Walter had gone, the same 
haggard, sin-lined face peered into the room. 

The old man was quite as much frightened as Maggie. 

‘Go to bed, child,” he said, in a nervous tremor. 
‘‘ He’s my son, and your father, but he is a bad man, and 
I don’t want you to have anything to do with him, or 
hear anything he has to say. Run away directly, there’s 
a good girl.” 

And Maggie went, unwilling to leave him to face the 
trouble alone, yet only too glad to avoid the father she 
never thought of but with a shrinking, mysterious sort of 
dread—a dread that was very strong upon her to-night. 

She crept into her little bed, and there lay listening 
and trembling. The interview going on below was cer- 
tainly not of an amicable nature, as the sound of raised 
and angry voices evidenced, and sometimes the words 
would reach her ears. : 

‘‘ Money !” shrieked the old man, in a voice in which 
passion and distress were almost childishly mingled. 
‘¢ What do you mean by coming here and asking me for 
money—a poor man like me? You must be mad, Donald 
Moir !” : 

His answer, though loud and fierce, was not distinct to 
Maggie’s ears, perhaps because the tones were unfamiliar; 
but when Andrew Moir spoke again, his voice was shrill 
and quivering with fury and terror. Quiet as he was in 
general, his temper was violent, if roused. BE: 

‘‘ Wretch! I tell you I have no money—not a sping | 
I shall have to go to the workhouse in my old age, an 
yet you come here to rob me. Get out of my house or 
there’ll be murder done !” : ne 

Chilled and_ shuddering, Maggie crouched beneath 
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bed-clothes, and stopped her ears. How long she lay 
thus, trembling and ane softly, she did not know; but 
when at last she raised her head, the winter moonlight lay 
white and solemn about her, and all was still as death. 
She could hear the beating of her own anxious heart. 
She sat up and listened intently. Still no sound. It 
was impossible to bear this utter silence. Springing be 
Maggie partially dressed, shivering with cold and with 
fear as she did so, threw a shawl around her, and ran 
downstairs. At the foot of them was a door opening 
into the room, but this was closed, and secured, too, by 
some one on the other side. sabre 

<¢ Grandfather,” cried the girl in terror, 
me; let me in.” : 

There was a quick, startled movement in the room, 
and then the old man answered her, bis voice still shak- 
ing with agitation. 

“ What do you want, child? Go away, go to bed; I 
am busy.” 

‘¢Tg father gone ?”’ 

‘Gone, yes! the villain,” returned Moir, sharply. 
“6 Go away, I tell you, Maggie.” 

And the girl, not daring to disobey him, crept back to 
herroom. Just then the Cathedral clock struck twelve, 
with long, hollow booms. Maggie lay watching the cold, 
still moonlight, and listening for her grandfather’s step 
upon the stairs. Why did he not come? Meanwhile 
there came faint sounds, as of one moving cautiously— 
almost stealthily—in the room below ; then a strange, 
grating, rasping noise, low, but audible, in the hush of 
midnight, a bursting wrench, and then deep silence. 
Maggie grew hot and cold alternately. What did it all 
mean ? 

At length, when the moonlight was fading in a dim, 
uncertain hint of dawn, the old man came slowly up- 
stairs. His work, whatever it might have been, was 
accomplished. Presently Maggie heard him muttering to 
himself ; he was in the habit of doing this when he had 
been disturbed or excited, and she had never heeded him ; 
but to-night, moved by some irresistible impulse, she 
rose, crept to his door, and listened. He was silent for a 
while; and then a few disjointed words broke forth again. 

“Under the seventh board. No, no, she’ll never 
guess—-nobody will—how should they? That scoundrel 
wanted to beggar me. And now what trouble he has 
brought on me. I shall never get over it, never. No- 
body must ever find out—how should they? The seventh 
board, that’s the one.” 

Maggie had never fainted in her life, but she came very 
near it now, in the sick horror that fell upon her. Her 
forehead grew damp, her limbs almost powerless ; she 
leant for a minute against the wall, and then, gathering 
all her strength, she softly retreated ; but there was no 
sleep for her that night, or rather morning. : 

What could her grandfather mean ; what—what had he 
hidden ‘‘ under the seventh board ?” 

The girl’s bright, pretty face looked very white and 
scared when she came downstairs the next day, and her 
eyes went fearfully around the large old sitting-room, as 
if she expected its very aspect to bear witness to some 
unnamable horror; but everything was as she had 
left it ; except—yes, the carpet, the great dark square of 
carpet had surely been moved, and then replaced, not 
quite as evenly as female hands would have done it ; and 
there, on one corner, lay a tiny splinter of broken wood, 
which had escaped the old man’s failing sight. 

She had not dreamed it all, then ; something had been 
hidden “‘under the seventh board.” 

“¢ Pretty Mag !” 

Maggie started violently ; any sound would have startled 
her at that moment. 

The magpie had escaped from his cage, a feat he often 
accomplished, and he stood on the edge of the table with 
his head bent knowingly on one side, and one round 
black eye sharply watching a particular part of the floor 
Just beneath him. He looked as if he could tell a strange 
story if he pleased. 5 

Maggie turned away shuddering; in the excited 
i! cher anne ae morning it seemed to her that 
bind Le ar most impish in the aspect of the 

: g g at the first board by the fireplace, she 
courte seven ; the seventh brought her to the spot over 
cosas Sr ee ease ee ae 
ge he raised the carpet. 2 Buatenen wihschaling 

e bird sprang down u ; : 

which Maggie faintly Bioed seer ee ee ‘idstang 
a aaah the sound of her grandfather’s step on the 
‘ Andrew Moir seemed as troubled as Maggie, and took 
ess pains to conceal it. Nearly the whole of that day he 
es Paden: by the fire, his elbows on his knees, and 
rte ehead on his hands, scarcely speaking a word, only 
uttering at intervals a deep, heavy sigh that was almost 
a groan. He said not a word of the stormy interview 
with his worthless son, and Maggie could not for her life 
have asked him a single question. 

At night he went ont, but with great seeming reluct- 
ance, and, returning after less than an hour’s absence, 
said he was very tired, and went at once to bed, leaving 
Maggie the sole trembling tenant of the large, old 
fashioned room, The lamp seemed to burn more dimly 
than ever, the shadows it hunted into the corners took 
weird, ghostly shapes ; the magpie perched on the top of 
1is cage reminded her of Poe’s raven. 

How long must she bear the burden of this ghastly 
dread, this dread which she dared not face lest she should 
See it take a horribly detinite form and name; she asked 
of herself, must she bear it about with her till she died, 
or until reason left her ? 

What was that ? 

The sound of a heavy fall in her grandfather’s room. 

Seizing the lamp Maggie rushed upstairs. 

The poor old man was lying upon the floor, his head 
thrown back, and his fingers clutching convulsively at 
empty air. Never, as long as she lives, will Maggie forget 
the sight of that upturned yellow white face and the 
blank, half-open eyes. Here was real substantial cause 
for terror now ; her grandfather was in a fit and quite in- 
ensible, probably dying. She flung a shawl around her, 


“speak to 
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and was hurrying out for assistance, when, on opening 
the front door she rushed into the arms of Walter Raynor. 

“‘Oh, Walter, run for a doctor,” she exclaimed breath- 
lessly. “Grandfather is dying.” 

All that night and all the following day Andrew Moir 
lay in utter unconsciousness. He stirred restlessly and 
moaned at intervals, but his dim eyes had no recognition 
of the faces that bent over him and the hands that tended 
him. Strong hands were Walter Raynor's, and willing as 
strong. Maggie would not have known what to do with- 
out them. 

But the doctor gave little hope of the old man’s life ; 
he might, he said, regain his senses for a while, but it 
was not probable that he would survive many days. And 
so the weary time crept by. 

It was Christmas-eve. The Cathedral clock had struck 
eleven, and footfalls were waning fewer and more indi- 
vidually distinct in the quiet thoroughfare. The snow 
was falling fast, promising a ‘‘ white Christmas.” But 
there were no preparations for the great festival that was 
dawning in the house of the old herbalist. Mrs. Green, 
the poor widow at the corner, whose services Maggie had 
been glad to secure, was sitting with the sick man, and 
Maggie herself was downstairs preparing some beeftea. 
Suddenly she became aware of a faint, indefinite sound— 
near, but very vague—something besides the sharp click, 
click, of the clock in the corner, and the low, hollow 
moaning of the wind out of doors. 

What was it? She stood still and listened. Again it 
came, and this time it was more distinctly audible—a 
strange creeping or stirring, like something just arousing 
from slumber; and it came from below the floor—almost 
from under her feet. The blood seemed chilling to ice in 
her veins, as a quick, startling thought struck her. The 
strange movement was under the seventh board. 

The girl stood as if she had been frozen to the 
spot, in an attitude of intense terror, with white parted 
lips, and dilated eyes fixed by an awful fascination 
on that part of the floor. She had never in her life in- 
dulged idle or superstitious fears; and yet the wildest 
and most horrible fancies now came thronging in upon 
her excited brain. 

What if the seventh board should loosen itself—if the 
carpet should upheave? What if she should suddenly 
behold the ghastly face of her dead father ? 

That sound again! yet clearer and more distinct. A 
rustling, a stirring! Maggie could bear it no longer. 
With one sharp, wild cry of mortal terror, she dropped 
the basin she held, and rushed from the house, through 
the dreary streets and fast-falling snow, never pausing 
till she found herself in Walter Raynor’s room and arms. 
Fortunately for her, he was sitting up to finish some 
vor which had been neglected through the illness of 

oir. 

It was instinct—the instinct of love and trust—not 
conscious intention, that sent her to this unfailing 
shelter. She never knew what she told him—ounly that 
she prayed him to come home with her and unravel the 
horrible mystery, the weight of which she could no longer 
bear alone. 

The young painter was amazed and shocked ; he was 
inclined to think her delirious. 

‘* My poor darling! my poor little Maggie!” he said, 
holding the half-fainting girl in his arms, and tenderly 
brushing away the snowflakes from the long, loosened 
hair. ‘You are ill; your nerves are quite unstrung ; 
this week of constant anxiety and fatigue has been too 
much for you.” 

‘‘T am not ill,” said Maggie, recovering her breath ; 
“ut I do believe Iam going mad. Dear, dear Walter, 
come home with me and take up the seventh board. 
You won’t tell anybody, I know; and I can bear it no 
longer.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Macare sat by her grandfather’s bed, resting her 
aching, weary head upon his pillow. She had told Mrs. 
Green that some strange noise had frightened her, and 
Mrs. Green was inclined to regard it as a “‘token,” and 
forthwith proceeded to regale Maggie with a long and 
wonderful story, given in loud whispers, of a ** warning” 
which had preceded the death of her own husband. 
And Maggie sat very silent and understood not a word, 
for downstairs was Walter Raynor, and he was taking 
up the seventh board. 

Her heart beat thick and fast, and a cold dew stood on 
her forehead. What would he find ? 

“Maggie !” 

Her name was called very softly, and yet she, 
thoroughly familiar with every inflexion of that voice, 
recognised a kind of subdued excitement in it, nothing 
like alarm or horror. 

Very slowly, for she trembled so much that she could 
scarcely stand, Maggie crept downstairs. Walter stood 
open-armed and smiling at the foot, and, drawing her into 
the room, he closed the door, and nestled the wan, 
beseeching face to his heart. : 

“‘T have solved the mystery, Maggie. Something was 
hidden under the seventh board, sure enough. Just 
come and look at the frightful object. He raised the 
loose board, revealing beneath it a long, narrow, wooden 
box, roughly made. He lifted the lid, and Maggie saw 
—could she believe her own eyes /}~money—money in 
heaps, dim, confused, dusty, tarnished heaps, coins of 
all degrees, from the aristocratic sovereign to the vulgar 
farthing, and looking like the accumulation of years. 

Her amazed eyes suught Raynor’s with the question her 
lips had no power to frame. a 

‘Yes, it is a wonderful discovery, Maggie, dearest. 
There is only one way of accounting for it. Your grand- 
father, poor as he has always seemed to be, is a miser ; 
and this is his life’s hoard, hidden in what he supposed to 
be a place of perfect security. ,The box must have been 
here—only think of it, under your very feet—for many 
years, perhaps all your life-long. I fancy he took some- 
thing from the store or added something to it on the 
night your father came, but the box itself does not ap- 
pear to have been moved. This board bas been cut 
across in the middle and the end fastened to one of the 
joists by a screw. Little Maggie, you will be an heiress.” 
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She sank into a chair, and, covering her face with her 
hands, gave way to a passion of tears—thankful, ecstatic 
tears. The terrible, haunting dread was gone, and by- 
and-bye a few tears would be given to remorse for having 
felt it at all. 

‘“¢T have unearthed your ghost, too, Magsie—a fami 
of rats that had just comfortably ae oueh ae etaet A 
beside the treasure trove, and had built themselves a snug 
little nest of all sorts of scraps. That accounts for the 
creeping and rustling you heard. Now, my little Maggie 
one kiss, and then you must go and rest. I will take 
care of your grandfather.” 

Raynor replaced the board over the heap of gold and 
silver, which for any real service or pleasure it had ever 
rendered its miserable owner might as well have been 
so much iron, the magpie watching his proceedings from 
his cage with eager, twinkling eyes. In all probability 
he had caught a glimpse of the bright coins before, and 
only waited for an opportunity to make a raid upon them. 

There it lay, the talent hidden in the earth, when 
it should have been put out to usury—the fertilising 
stream which might have gladdened so many lives, for- 
bidden to flow. 


It was Christmas-day, as bright a Christmas-day as 
ever dawned. The earth was in festive white, the seven 
great elms by the Cathedral wore jewels of crystal ; the 
tall fluted spire stood out brightly against the steel-blue 
sky; and oh, how the bells were chiming! What a 
joyous crash of music they sent pealing through the air. 
2,* What’s that, Maggie—bells? Can I hear bells? 
Andrew Moir spoke very faintly, and his dim eyes wan- 
dered slowly round the room, till they rested on the 
young girl’s face. 

“Yes, grandfather,” she answered, taking his hand 
softly into hers ; ‘‘ it is Christmas-day.” 

The old man seemed torouse. ‘‘ Yes, yes, I recollect,” 
he muttered; ‘I have seen seventy-two Christmas-days, 
and this ismy last. Seventy-two Christmas-days! And 
I have wasted them—all. God have mercy on me!” 

“Dear grandfather,” whispered Maggie, crying softly. 

‘© Maggie, doesn’t it say somewhere in the Bible that 
“he who giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord’?” asked 
Andrew Moir, straining his dim eyes anxiously on her 
face. 

‘Yes, grandfather, it says so.” 

‘¢Then the Lord owes me nothing,” said the dying man 
despairingly. ‘Ihave never given anything to the }oor— 
not a penny. I have been a bad man. I—l—” He 
seemed relapsing into stupor; but Magzie held some 
wine and water to his lips, and he revived and spoke 
again, but more feebly and less connectedly than before. 

‘“*God bless you, Maggie ; you have been a good girl to 
me. Walter, you will take her as soon asIam gone. I 
haven’t been kind to you; I might have helped you. 
Look under the seventh board—it is all there—nearly 
two thousand pounds. It is Maggie’s ; it has never been 
of any use tome. Oh, my wasted life!” And the dying 
man groaned. 

What could Walter say beyond a few gentle, soothing 
words, that had little power to comfort, beyond the 
promise to love Maggie very dearly when she should be 
all his own ? 

And Maggie herself had no answer but tears. 

“Your father, Maggie—if you should ever see him 
again—tell him I forgive him. He was a bad man—but 
so was I. He swore that he would never trouble me 
again if I would give him money enough to take him 
to America. I told a lie, I said I hadn’t any; but 
afterwards, to get rid of him, 1 promised to get it for 
him. I took it to him the next night. Heis gone in 
the Europe.” 

The old man had spoken with his last effort. He 
uttered nothing after beyond a whispered prayer for 
“¢ mercy.” 

Walter Raynor murmured softly ‘‘Him that cometh 
unto me I will in nowise cast out ;”” and then the dying 
lips faintly smiled, and smiling thus, death found them, 
and sealed them with his everlasting silence. 
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Doneld Moir never reached the shores of America, for 
one wild night the Europe foundered and not a soul 
on board was saved. 

Walter Raynor rose at length, by steady, persevering 
effort, to an acknowledged and honourable position in 
the artist world of London; but he persisted in saying 
that his success was due to the little bright-faced wife, 
who washed his brushes according to her promise, 
though she had a juvenile Walter and Maggie to take 
care of, 


ARISE, O STAR! 
(FOR CHRISTMAS EVE.) 


RISE, O Star! O Star Divine ! 
Arise upon our weary sight ; 
And gently through the long dark night 
With thy serene refulgence shine. 


O let those beams, still faint and far, 
Which yearning, earthly eyes await, 
Tllumine heaven’s distant gate, 

With their soft light, sweet advent Star ! 


That gate through which we hope, ere lon 
To pass to Him whose blesséd birth 
This night was told upon the earth, 

By herald angels’ choral song. 


Our Saviour ! loving hands prepare 
Bright garlands for His baby brow ; 
We care not to remember now 

The thorny crown He soon must wear. 


No shadow of the cross should fall 
Upon the joyful Christmas-tide ; | 
So we, with rey’rent hands, will hide 

Tts form beneath a flowery pall. 


Arise, O Star! O Star Divine ! : 
And lend us light to seek the flowers 
Which in this tear-stained world of ours 
Round many a cross our hands may twine. 
HELEN MARION BURNSIDE, 
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Christmastive as THe sed to not Ft. 


BY O. L. D. GRUMPER, SENIOR. 
A Distinguished Member of the Bachelors’ Club. 
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CHRISTMASTIDE AT HOME-PRIVATER THEATERICALS, 


THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS,” 


[For Chrisimastide as We Know Lt Now—Sce opposite page.} 


Dec. 24, 1870.] 


Christmastive as foe Ainotw it Lot, 


BY O. L. D. GRUMPER, SENIOR. 


CHRISTMAS AT MATLOCK BANK; 


or, THE PLEASURES AND ADVANTAGES OF HypROPATHY, 


9 F “4 os . 
2. BEFORE BREAKFAST.—‘ The Sitz, or Hatching Bath.” 
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3. packED”—A Post-prandial Tonic. 


5, NINE o’cLovK—-“* SHAMPOOING.” 
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6. THE “‘ VAPOUR BATH” (11 P.m.)—Leading to the happy 
and gratifying result — 


of (7) ‘‘ PLEASANT DREAMS.” 
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WINDS of winter, wail! 

Sad bells of sorrow, toll. 

Clad in his icy mail, 

Where the cold billows roll, 

The Old Year died, and fell 

Upon his couch of snow, 

The storm his funeral bell, 

The carth his bier below. 

He filled his mission here, 

And well deserves a crown ; 

We drop a_ sacred _ tear, 

And wreath him with renown. 

And this white cross of stainless snow we raise, 
A token of our love, memorial of praise. 
The seasons came at his command, and lo! 
Winter wrapped. shivering Nature in her snow; 
And roots of grass, and grain, and herbs, and flowers, 


Waited the song-bird’s call, and drum otf showers, 
And when at last. the lingering flakes of snow 
Melted beneath the robin’s radiant glow, 


Down came the golden showers, 
Up sprang the laughing flowers, 
In blue, and white, and red, 
Like the flag overhead. 
They shone on plain and hill, 
And fairy buds did spill 
The odour of their praise. 
And birds filled all the days 
With song—a _ jubilee.— 
Then thrilled each happy tree. 
Next sober Autumn came 
And filled the woods with flame. 
Then Winter followed fast, 
With snow, and scathing blast ; 
It finds us standing here 
At the grave of the Old Year. 
Ring in the better times! 
Oh, happy, happy chimes! 
Eighteen seventy-one is here. 
All hail the glad New Year! 
The future waits with fame ; 
Her torch, sun-lit aflame, 
Will light it on the way, 
And hasten here the day 
When right, not might, shall be 
The motto of the free. 


Dean STANLEY'S Parrot.—A good story is told of the 
Dean’s parrot, which was a great pet with the whole family. 
One day Polly managed to open her cage and get away, to 
the consternation of the whole household. Atter a great 
search, some one found Polly in the garden on the top of an 
apple-tree. The welcome news was communicated to the 
Dean, who, with the whole of the inmates, rushed out at 
once, accompanied by Dr. Vaughan, who with some friends 
was then ona visit to the Dean. Polly was found swinging 
herself in a topmost branch, but when she discovered the 
large audience below her, she looked gravely ¢ own at them, 
and said, ‘* Let us pray.” 
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Christus Dainties. 


By Marcarer Horr, 
Author of ‘Little Dinners,” ‘‘ Kitchen Physic,” &c., &¢ 
} -y  &6. 


HE Editor of the Lapy’s Own Paper has intimated 
to me that he wishes for some new recipes for Christ- 
mas dainties, and especially for mince-pies. With all due 
deference I am obliged to say that, although it would be 
perfectly easy to comply with those wishes, as respects 
mince-pies, I hold it flat heresy to attempt to vary in any 
essential the formula of these traditional delicacies. I 
believe that the cooks of the last generation really 
brought mince-pies to the very acme of perfection, and 
that we shall, by meddling with their recipes, only get 
ourselves into the position of the over-many cooks who, 
from time immemorial, have been celebrated for spoiling 
the broth. I, for one, am disposed in this instance to 
remember that ‘‘ Striving to better, oft we mar what’s 
well.” 

There has been an attempt to Americanise this national 
institution by the introduction of raspberry jam; but 
whilst, of course, we shall be very happy to promise our 
cousins the full advantage of our superior experience in 
this matter, we must not be expected to accept their im- 
provements. Mince-pies, if not of quite so ancient a date 
as some people imagine, were yet invented before the 
American Republic was thought of. I wish we had any 
real authority for the sweet tradition that the oval shape 
of the mince-pie is symbolical of the manger cradle in 
which He who came to make Christmastide ever glad was 
laid, and that the spices and fruit are also symbolical of 
the gifts of the Wise Men of the East. It would be 
very pleasant to be sure that this tradition bound one to 
eat at least a pie a-day between Christmas and the 
Epiphany, and I really feel sorry that my researches 
compel me to admit that the matter is not one of obliga- 
tion. 

In very old cookery-books we find mention of mirce- 
pies, answering more or less to those of modern days, but 
plum-pudding even a hundred years ago is nowhere to be 
found. Probably it was introduced as a substitute for 
plum-porridge, which is still eaten in remote districts at 
Christmas. Among my elder readers no doubt there will 
be many who will say that since plum-pudding has not 
the sanction of antiquity so indigestible a compound had 
better be banished at once from our bills of fare. I have, 
however, for the sake of the more youthful generation 
and of unimpaired digestion, before insisted that, properly 
made and partaken of in moderation, plum-pudding need 
not be hurtful to any one who is in health. I persist, 
moreover, in my assertion that a really good mince-pie 
may even be taken by those who are not. But then the 
ingredients must all be thoroughly minced, especially the 
currants, and the pies, though fresh baked, should be 
eaten cold. It were to be wished that as this year we 
have so many foreigners, who, unfortunately for them- 
selves, may be compelled to spend Christmas among us, 
we could present to them some favourable specimens of 
our Christmas dainties. It would be satisfactory to let 
them taste at least one thing they cannot get at home, 
and to give them the opportunity of saying that, although 
we are inferior in most branches of cookery—cannot, in 
fact, cook cabbage or potatoes properly—we can at least 
compass a light and delicious mince-pie. 

Subjoined will be found an excellent recipe for plum- 
pudding, with an appropriate sauce, and following that 
one for mince-pies, which is admitted to be quite un- 
equalled. For the sake of the young pecple there is 
tipsy cake—I wish it had a more polite name—but it is 
somewhat better, both in name and fact, than the 
“drunken loaf,” of the last century, then a very deli- 
cious soufflé, and a compote of chestnuts. A galantine is 
a most useful picce de résistance for Christmas time, and 
an economical and easy recipe is given. It can be made 
in a kitchen of the most humble pretensions. Galantines 
of turkey, fowl, or veal are all expensive, but it is sur- 
prising how excellent a one may be made from very or- 
dinary materials, supposing they are mixed—as the cele- 
brated chef said of his sauce—with brains ! 

PiuM-puppING.---One pound of raisins ; half a pound 
of sultanas, or currants ; half a pound of sugar; half a 
pound of flour; half a pound of breaderumbs ; three 
quarters of a pound of suet ; quarter of a pound of mixed 
candied peel; a small nutmey, grated; a teaspoonful of 
ground cinnamon, ditto ginger, ditto pudding spices 
juice of one lemon, and peel grated ; one orange, ditto; 
six bitter almonds, pounded; and a pinch of salt. Mix 
(the day before the pudding is boiled) with six eggs, a 
glass of brandy or curagoa, and sufficient marsala or good 
home-made wine to make it rather moist, and allow the 
ingredients to swell well. Boil eight hours if made in one 
mould, six if divided into two. 

Savucr.—Two tablespoonfuls of corn flour ; two table- 
spoonfuls of water; half pint of sherry ; two ounces of 
lump sugar ; the yolks of two fresh eggs; & small pinch 
of nutmeg; a tablespoonful of curagoa ; & wineglassful of 
brandy. Mix the corn flour smooth with the water, and 
beat up the eggs thoroughly in it. Dissolve the sugar in 


the sherry and make it boiling hot, pour it gently into 
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the eggs and corn-flour, and then stir the whole over the 
fire until it is the thickness of cream. Take it off and 
mix in gently the brandy and curagoa. Serve in a boat. 


Mincemeat.—One pound raisins ; one pound currants ; 
one pound sultanas ; one pound moist sugar ; one pound 
apples; half pound suet; two ounces candied orange 
peel; two ounces ditto citron; one ditto lemon; half 
ounce bitter almonds (blanched) ; one nutmeg; one tea- 
spoonful ground cinnamon ; one ditto ginger; half ditto 
cloves ; half ditto allspice; a large tablespoonful of 
orange marmalade; the juice and grated rind of two 
lemons; a little curagoa to moisten the whole. All the 
ingredients being put into a large pan must be thoroughly 
mixed with the hands, and allowed to stand a few days 
before using. Should a plainer mincemeat be desired, 
any proportion of well-sweetened apple-sauce may be 
added to the better quality ; a little more spice will also 
be required. The suet is much better scraped and rolled 
than chopped. It should be intimately mixed with the 
sugar and spice, and then have the other ingredients 
added to it. Everything should be chopped very fine. 


Purr Paste por Mince-vies.—One pound of flour ; 
one pound of butter; yolks of two eggs; juice of a 
lemon; pinch of salt; a teacupful of cold water, or 
according to the state of the butter ; about two ounces of 
flour will be required besides the above quantity for sift- 
ing the board, &c. A fine tin gravy strainer is best for 
this purpose. Let your flour be thoroughly dry and 
sifted, but on no account let it go near the fire when you 
are about to use it. I have known puff pastry ruined 
by being mixed in a basin which had been washed in hot 
water, and by being rolled on the marble slab before it 
had cooled from a scrubbing. Have the water perfectly 
cold and clear, and if you use any lard it should be 
almost as firm as the butter, or it will not roll in well. 
The yo.k of egg and lemon-juice materially assist in giving 
elasticity to the paste, and will allow of it being rolled 
as thin as a wafer. The proportions given above will 
make quite eighteen mince-pies in round tins three 
inches in diameter. Put your sifted flour into a 


basin, mix in lightly with a silver fork about a 
quarter of your butter, add your salt (be chary 
of it), then the water in which you have 


previously mixed the yolks of the eggs and the lemon 
juice. When all is mixed into a paste—and here is the 
great secret—neither too dry nor too wet—(should the 
butter and lard be soft, then the paste requires to be 
moister than if they are hard) —lay it on your board or slab, 
and, having rolled it ont to about half-an-inch thick, lay 
half your butter in the middle, sift flour thickly, and fold 
the paste neatly over the butter ; sift flour well over the 
board, give the paste three or four sharp blows with the 
rolling-pin, and proceed to roll out until the butter seems 
well mixed. At this point if the pastry is light it will 
give out air bubbles. 
line the bottom of your patty-pans, and put the rest by 
in a cool place whilst you do them. Roil out the lining 
for your tins as thin as you can, as if too thick at the 
bottom it is apt to eat sodden. Now finish the crust for 
your tops and edges by putting in the remainder cf your 
butter, sifting flour, and doubling over the pastry as 
before. When you have rolled it out so that you are 
sure the butter is well incorporated, divide the mass and 
roll out almost as thin as a wafer what you will require for 
the edges of the pan. The only part of the pie in which 
thickness of pastry is allowable is at the edges. Cut the 
paste therefore into strips the length that will be required 
to go round the patty-pan, and lay four strips one on the 
other, press lightly together, and having, with your finger, 
wetted the edge of the under paste of the pie, lay it on. 
Now fill your crust liberally with mincemeat— do not be 
afraid of putting too much. Lastly, having rolled out the 
remainder of your paste as thin as possible, wet the edge, 
and place three folds on each pie fora cover ; neatly trim 
the edges with a sharp knife. Bake ina quick oven, yet 
not so quick as to brown the pies before they are nearly 
done, when they should be very high, showing each layer 
of pastry, and presenting a most tempting appearance. 
Do not put them in a cold place too soon after baking. 
Should the pies be made before the day they are wanted 
they shouid be put into a hot oven for five minutes, 
allowed to cool before serving, and then sifted over with 
very fine sugar. To look perfectly nice it should be sifted 
through muslin. 

Tipsy Cakt.—Choose rather a long than a high sponge 
cake, one baked in the shape of a hedgehog is the most 
appropriate. Blanch sweet almonds and cut them into 
long strips as nearly of a size as possible. Stick these 
regularly over the cake, set it in a deep dish, and then, 
at least twelve hours before it is required for use, pour 
over it as much sherry wine and brandy mixed in equal 
quantities as it will imbibe; or, if this is too expensive, 
use sherry alone or raisin wine. Make arich custard, and, 
shortly before serving, pour it cold round the base of the 
cake. A few dried cherries are a nice and pretty addition 
and should be scattered on the custard. 


Strawserry Sourrie.—At the bottom cf a nice tart- 
dish put strawberry jam about half an inch thick. Make 
a custard with the yolks of four or five eggs, according to 
the size of your dish. When cold, pour the custard over 
the Jam and then fill up the dish with the whites of the 
eggs whisked to a strong froth with a tablespoonful of 
sifted sugar and two of boiling water. Pile the froth as 
high as you can, leaving it to present a rocky appearance. 
Sift some finely-powdered sugar over it and set it in a 
moderate oven until it assumes a pretty gold colour. To 
be eaten cold. 


ComporE Of CHESTN uts.—Take off the outer peal of 
twenty chestnuts. Boil them in as much milk and water as 
will coverthem. When perfectly tender, strain and mash 
them up with a tablespoonful of finely sifted sugar and a 
few drops of essence of vanilla. Put them through a coarse 
tin gravy-strainer, when they will look like vermicelli. 
Have ready a quarter of a pint of whipped cream, so firm 
that you can mould it with a spoon into a neat conical 
form in the centre of a glass dish. Then strew the chest- 
nuts thickly over it with the fingers, and when you have 
piled all on, pour round the base a little cherry brandy, 
slightly flavoured with vanilla. If cream 1s scarce, whites 


Take away enough of this paste to & 
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of eggs, svreetened and flavoured with vanilla, may be 
substituted, but it will be well if a little cream can be 
added to them while whisking, and they must be brought 
to a very firm cons stency. 

GALANTINE.—Salt the rind of a loin of pork for a few 
days. It must not have more than a quarter of an inch 
deep of fat left on it. When required for use, soak it to 


make it roll well, lay it flat on your board, and place on | 
it a layer of lean ham, then one of sausage-meat highly | 


seasoned with pepper, salt, and herbs, mixed into a paste 
with an egg and one fourth of its weight in fine bread- 
crumbs, and made very tasty with essence of anchovy ; 
pass a knife over a clove of garlic once or twice and stir 
the mixture with it; then put a layer of cooked tongue, 
sheep’s will do, any pieces of game, fowl, or rabbit you can 
command, a few pistachio kernels, and mushrooms, if 
they are to be had. On this press another layer of force- 
meat as before, and then roll all up tightly in the skin. 
Put it into a cloth and cradle it with a broad tape. Boil 
it in weak stock, or if you have none, water salted and 
peppered, an onion or two, some cloves, a little suet, and 
a few bacon bones. It will take from three to four hours, 
according to the size. When done, let it get cool in the 
liquor, then take it up, but do not remove the cloth, 
place it to press between two dishes, and put a heavy 
weight on the top. Let it remain twenty-four hours, 
then remove the cloth, trim the ends, and glaze it. 


WHERE I FOUND VIOLETS. 


KNEW I should find the Daisy, 
With her forehead so brave and white, 
For the sun is her lover, to comfort her, 
And to keep her in beauty bright ; 
And she folds the last of his kisses 
In the golden well of her cup, 
Then fearless sleeps in the frosty fields 
Till the morning wakes her up. 


And I gathered the golden Aster 
And the blossom blades of grass, 

Each bowing low, like a courtier, 
To let his lady pass ; 

But the Violets !—oh, the Violets !— 
I thought they were all asleep, 

Each on her pillow of thistledown 
In the pine wood dark and deep. 


But they stood in hapless beauty 
Under the sullen skies, 
Each lamenting her mother, Spring, 
With the sorrow of dewy eyes : 
Five 0’ them, April’s darlings, 
On a bank of yellow’d moss, 
That long ago the south wind 
Had forgotten to blow across. 


And I took these meek, sweet orphans, 
Fair set “neath emerald eaves ; 
But all for the love of the secret dear 
That was hidden among their leaves. 
Five little heads blue hooded, 
Your message was all for me, 
And ye were its fittest carriers, 
For all that ye were so wee ! 
HowanrbD GLYNDON. 


The author of a novel just out, wishing to say that her 
heroine opened her mouth, thus expresses herself: ‘‘ The 
pretty coral door-keepers of her words gave way, and a low, 
mocking laugh ran out from them.” 


Wuat To po wit Srxciur Men.—At a recent meeting in 
Otago, a Mr. Griffen, who was a candidate for the Mayorship, 
stated, according to the Nelson Hxaminer, that with regard to 
the employment of labourers, he would be in favour of giving 
a preference to married men. A Voice—‘‘ And what would 
you do with the single men?” Mr. Griffen—‘‘ What would I 
do with the single men?” The Voice-—‘‘ Yes ; auswer that ques- 
tionif you can.” Mr. Griffen—‘ The single men?’ The Voice— 
‘*Yes the single men.” Mr. Griffen—‘‘ Why, I would marry 
them to the single women, of course.” A motion declaring 
the candidate to be a fit and proper person to be the Mayor 
of Dunedin was then carried unanimously. 


| just appreciation of my merits in at least one particular. 


aries, J Appeal to Pou! 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


(Dec, 24, 1870. 


By ConsTANCE CHITTENDEN, 
Author of “A Christmas Ghost,” “A Bashful Lover,” &e. 


ADOLPHUS FITZ-EUSTACE SMITH, beg to pre- 
face the remarks I purpose offering by asserting that 
I am not a conceited young man, nor inordinately vain 
of my personal attractions. Neither do I, inmy own 
estimation (and who should be able to judge better 

than myself ?), place my intellectual qualities and powers of 

fascination at too high a standard. Oh, no! but I feel myseli 
in duty bound to make these prefatory remarks, as my envious 
friends and detractors assert that my opinion of myself on all 
these points is egotistically exaggerated. Perhaps a slight 
description of my personal appearance would lead to a more 

oO 
commence, then, my height is 5ft. 4in. in my stockings. (i 
really wear my boots—very high heels—when thus measured, 
but always assert to my friends that the above is my correct 
height in my stockings, which is so far the case, for I should 
not think of encasing my feet, very*small and well shaped by 
the bye, in my boots without my stockings; this, however, par 
parenthese.) My hands are small, well-shaped, and. white (1 
take great care of them, for ladies generally admire this 
elegance in gentlemen). My features are regular, and I think 
I may safely say without conceit, good. My hair and 
whiskers are, as a most charming young lady remarked, 
‘a most lovely auburn.” The latter—the whiskers, 
not the young lady—are what ladies term ‘loves of 
whiskers,” and gentlemen irreverently designate ‘‘ Pic- 
cadilly weepers.” My eyes are a soft blue, very ex- 
pressive, and I scarcely know whether to ascribe to these 
latter orbs or to the before-mentioned whiskers the 
larger power in attracting admiration, but have always 
found the tout ensemble to have an irresistibly fascinat- 
ing effect. ; : 

I am an ardent admirer of the fair sex, tall ladies, 
in particular, Ladore. I have a great respect for tall 
people of either sex, and feel my dignity and_import- 
ance—if possible—increased, when my friend Blinders, 
six feet two, and stout in proportion, accompanies me 
through the crowded thoroughfares. If there is one 
weakness I must confess to, it isa desire to be taller 
than I am ; not that I despise short people, far from 
it. I consider moderate-sized people possess in finer 
qualities what your ‘‘fine man” makes up in simple 
bulk, at least I believe it is so in my case ; but, unfor- 
tunately for me, popular opinion, which is so apt to err, 
‘goes in” so much for appearances, and “fine” men 
and women absorb the larger share of attention. Not 
that [ have much tu complain of in this matter, for 
the fascination of my manner and the studied elegance 
of my dress ensure for me a most gratifying share of 
attention and admiration from the soft sex, whose 
smile I especially desire. Another fact that causes me 
enhanced satisfaction is, that in all my experience I 
have never known a short man who was a confirmed 
old bachelor. Tall men, stout men, moderate-sized 
men, I have known chronically affected in this way, 
but whether it is that the smaller the man is the more 
he is addicted to matrimony, or that other causes 1n 
operation in his case induce him to that state, the 
instances are very rare where you find a small man un- 
married, unless he is just going to begin that operation. This, 
I say, is a source of gratification to me, as I am a marrying 
man. i 

Of course I should wish my future wife to be handsome ; it 
is always better to have a pleasing object to look upon, par- 
ticularly when such a constant view is obtainable ; L should also 
wish her to be endowed with most amiable qualities, that 
where I may be found deficient her amiability will find 
excuse and makeamends ; but the desideratum is, she must have 
money. That is a point on which I am very decided—for why, 
with my exceptional advantages, should I ‘throw mysel 
away”? And, I regret to say, my income does not come up 
to my tastes and ideas of luxury, or, might I add, with all 
due modesty, my deserts? What is the use of bearing the 
burden of existence, unless that existence is rendered bearable 
by the good things of this life? Holding such views i: 
would be impossible for me, were I the most impressionab e 
individual in existence, to undertake matrimony at all, except 
as a ‘matter of money.” A wife is a luxury 1 cannot 
support under present circumstances, besides being a juxury 
that, once indulged in, it is difficult to dispossess onesel of, 
and I should never be equal to the task of supporting us 
both. 

Therefore, any person of due appreciation and natural dis- 
cernment will at once see the necessity of fortune on the lady’s 
side, and understand my principle object in wooing. Besides 
the advantages I possess in my fascination of person and 
manners, I flatter myself my ancestry and pedigree will wel 
bear inspection. Even my cynical friend De Courcy does no 
attempt to deny this, though he makes unpleasant allusions, 
supposing I can trace my line of descent back to Tubal CaiD; 
the first ‘‘smith” onrecord. That De Courcy’s ancestors cam? 
over with the Norman William I quite believe, but at what 
remote period the Smiths first settled here I have been U0" 
able to ascertain. My mother’s great-grandfather’s uncle wa 
a FitzEustace—the second name I bear—the same (I believ® 
and assert) immortalised by Scott, as one of the attendants 
of Lord Marmion. His devotion to the gentler sex is show? 
in his care of the Lady Clare, and his martial ardour is U? 
doubted. These qualities have been rather increased than 
diminished in the course of transmission to a Smith. Bu 
alas ! a Smith can no more exist and supply himself with the 
luxuries of life on a limited income, even with the advan - 
tages of personal attractions and pedigree, than one © 
commoner stock. cead 

These preliminary facts admitted, who need be surprise 
that I became enamoured of and took an unusual interest lu 
Miss Goldby? I met her at the house of a mutual friend. é 
found her beautiful, accomplished, and fascinating, Ot kee 
also with most.amiable qualities ; so far good, no doubt, I 
could I afford to worship this divinity? Not unnatural iv 
paused to reflect. On inquiry, I ascertained she had 39, i 
in her own right, besides being the only child of a wea ‘ea 
“merchant prince.” Immediately I bowed in Ne ms 
admiration at so suitablea shrine. Who could resist suc mal 
combination of excellence? 30,0007. ! why, if her pater is 
relative should object to our union, and refuse to ores jife 
daughter further, surely we could manage to ma af at 
endurable on the fortune she possessed !_ Hence 1b was a 2 
after mature deliberation, I brought the whole force 0 not 
fascinations to bear oun her, and flattered myself I was 
unfavourably received. 
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Miss Goldby was accompanied by an aunt who acted as 
duenna, and, I thougbt, regarded my attentions to me niece 
with a jealous eye. I was playing for a high ye “ak, rete 
therefore, be careful how 1 managed my part. I t peri pees 
took an early opportunity of endeavouring to ingratiate 
myself into the said aunt’s favour. A few words of com- 
mendation from her would most possibly excite and keep 
alive an interest for myself in Miss Goldby’s mind ; though 
T carefully abstained from expressing my feelings as regarded 
herniece. So rich a prize must be secured with as little chance of 
opposition andas quietly as possible. I found my task of pleas- 
pee and acted her part of chaperone so assiduously that I 
was deprived of many coveted opportunities of making myself 
privately agreeable to the niece. I was sometimes at a loss 
to imagine whether this was caused by a desire for my society, 
or a lynx-eyed watchfulness of Miss Goldby on the part of 
her guardian. However, ‘‘ faint heart never won fair Jady,” 
so L determined on a bold course. Boldness in love seldom is 
resented, as it flatters the vanity of whoever is addressed, and 
reaches the weakest point of humanity. 

My opportunities for addressing Miss Goldby were not ad- 
vantageous, as I did not know her family, and my means of 
interview were hitherto limited to chance meetings at my 
friend’s house. ut this might be remedied when my feelings 
and intentions wre more fully declared than, by looks and 
manner, they had hitherto been. Thus it was that T deter- 
mined to run the risk of writing, and declaring my feelings in 
the most glowing language I could command. Anxiously I 
awaited the earnestly-requested reply, and quickly it came, 
overflowing with the most delightful sentiment. Angelic 
charmer! She thought she could not have been mistaken in 
my manner towards her. The ardour of my attachment was 
enthusiastically returned, but one strict injunction I must 
obey—never, by look or word, to reveal our attachment before 
others ; all our soft phrases must be expressed in secret cor- 
respondence, as she was so jealously watched and guarded she 
dared not receive my addresses openly. 

As I was lounging with my friend, De Courcy, one day, we 
met her driving past. She bowed, with a smile of ineffable 
sweetness and affection, I thought. Of course I returned my 
best salute, De Courcy also raised his hat, ** You know that 
lady ?” Iqueried. ‘* Yes; I think go,” replied De Courcy, 
in his careless, drawling manner. ‘I imagine it is Miss 
Goldby.” 

‘‘She bowed to me,” I observed, to settle all doubt on that 
score, for De Courcy is awfully conceited. 

‘67 yather flattered myself I was the favoured one in that 
instance,” he replied, with provoking coolness. ‘ However, 
as you please.” I should like to have been able to explain 
the nature of our acquaintance to De Courcy, who, I know, 
would have been awfully envious, but I refrained. De Courcy 
is what most women consider a handsome man. I do not like 
De Courcy, and secretly distrust him, nor does he come up to 
my standard of excellence. He has fine eyes, certainly ; good 
teeth, a faultless moustache, which is a point; but—well 
the ‘‘but” is decidedly distasteful to me. Still, as I have 
said, ladies consider him handsome, and therefore, though we 
are close friends, I refrained from disclosing to him my love 
affairs, lest he should meanly resolve to introduce his rival 
claims where it was evident only my own were admitted 
now. 

I saw but little of Miss Goldby, but our correspondence was 
assiduously kept up. My epistles were of the most ardent kind, 
whilst the lady’s breathed the most sentimental attachment ; 
the strictest secrecy and caution were, however, still enjoined, 
T confess 1 could not exactly see the necessity for this extreme 
caution, but I respected Miss Goldby’s romantic ideas of 
courtship, and freely allowed her to have her way in the 
matter. 

The Goldbys were to spend their Christmas at their place 
in the country, in the liberal, hearty fashion, surrounded 
with guests. How I secretly chafed now to think I had so 
far obeyed Miss Goldby’s injunctions as not to become ac- 
quainted with her family, when, possibly, I might have been 
one of the favoured guests at Brooklands. The more annoyed 
was I as De Cour¢y was amongst theinvited. ButIdetermined, 
if possible, to hurry on matters to a conclusion, and secure 
my prize before others had a chance. Our letters were of 
unalloyed delight. Isearched through volumes of poetry to 
find appropriate quotations, whilst her epistles positively 
glowed with similar allusions, the moon seemingly being the 
only subject affording her relief. But I must hurry on over 
the record of these blissful moments never to return. 

: About a fortnight before Christmas-day I installed myself 
in apartments in the viilage near which Brooklands was 
situated, determined to “* force the running,” and “ go in and 
win.” Our letters were concealed under a stone, where search 
for them was most unpleasantly cold, instead of entrusted to 
the ordinary postman. I believe, had I attempted toe 
nate fer under her window, she would have been de- 
18 ited, but such a ‘ sensation” was impossible in this 
presaic age without awaking the slumbers and the ire of 
some practical sleeper near, and in all probability causing one’s 
ardour to be damped witha showerof coldwater. Once Lessayed 
at night to solicit a personal conference—always denied me in 

the day—at her window, but searce had the signal been an- 

swered and I commenced speaking, when an adjoining 
window was thrown open and a gruff voice demanded, 

‘‘ Who’s there ?? with unpleasant references to loosing dogs 

and firing pistols that caused me to make a cautious and 
hasty retreat. How pathetic was Miss Goldby’s letter, found 

under the appointed stone, the next evening! How she sym- 

pathised with me and herself, and remarked that our adven- 

ture testified how closely she was watched. 

Need I say that it at length became painfully forced upon 
me that I should never secure my prize without an elopement ? 
What with purchasing bouquets at so uncongenial a season and 
feeing servants to convey them to my adorata, I found my 
at-all-times-small income alarmingly diminishing, and there 
were yet impending expenses, So 1 not unnaturally hurried 
matters. Happily the reply to my tender overtures was all 
I could wish, and matters were soon arranged. A chaise was 
to be at the end of a lane near the house at two in the morn- 
ing, when all the household would be asleep—or ought to be. 
A rope-ladder was first proposed, but ultimately my sugges- 
tion that she should pass out of one of the French windows 
on to the terrace was adopted. Thus all preliminaries were 
arranged, and Christmas-eve was the chosen time. 

I had already procured a licence, that no delay might occur 
in the ceremony when once we arrived in town, and anxiously 
Waited for the auspicious night. I most heartily wished that 
fate had ordained the adventure in summer rather than mid- 
Winter, Waiting about with the snow over one’s boots, the 
frost positively biting one’s nose and ears, was certainly more 
trying to one’s temper than I could have anticipated. The 
wind blew bitterly, dashing particles of ice in one’s face and 
weakening one’s eyes to blindness. Mufiled and wrapped up 
as I was, the keen air seemed to penetrate through all, and I 
could not indulge in the scanty satisfaction of stamping my 
feet to bring life and warmth into them as I waited beneath 
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he aunt far from difficult, in fact she rather bored me at - 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


her window, for fear the sound should penetrate to other ears 
than hers and cause unpleasant interruption. At length the 
chimes of two sounded through the clear, frosty air from the 
village church, and impatiently I awaited her egress from the 
window, but no sound could I hear from the house or sign of 
life or light detect. As time passed on I began to fear whether 
she had repented of her romantic idea, or had not sufficient 
courage to carry it out. Surely she had not intended to 
deceive me altogether. No, this was impossible. I would 
not entertain the suggestion. But still, if she failed to keep 
her appointment the account of the waiting postchaise and 
other necessary arrangements for an elopement would be the 
subject of gossip in the village, and reveal my plans, and per- 
haps—most likely—thwart them. 

I think there are few things more trying to the temper of 
manthan to be kept waiting in suspense. Under ordinary 
and common-place circumstances delays are irritating, and not 
calculated to improve those amiable qualities one may fortu- 
nately possess ; but, with such surroundings as these, it was 
simply unbearable, or, rather, would have been soif there 
had been any remedy for the matter. As it was, I was com- 
pelled to console myself with utterances ‘ not loud but deep.” 
Still, on my success depended the securing a comfortable for- 
tune, and I was willing to risk much to gain my purpose, and 
hence waited with avhat patience I could, as the third quarter 
chimed in a melancholy manner. Just then a ray of hope 
visited me, as a pale streak of light reflected through the 
partially-closed shutters of the windows I was so anxiously 
watching. There was a sound of some one, evidently not 
skilled in the art of opening shutters, endeavouring to undo 
an obstinate fastening. ‘Then a sudden crash of an iron bar 
falling, followed by a slight scream, that proclaimed the en- 
deavour to have been successful, though disastrously so. The 
house-dog was already baying furiously, thereby setting an 
example to every other dog in his neighbourhood, which was, 
unhappily, only too speedily followed. 

T rushed to the opening window. I must make one des- 
perate, though, I began to fear, hopeless effort. ‘*‘Make 
haste, or we shall be detected and stopped,” IT cried, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ The carriage has been waiting till I should think 
the horses must be frozen.” ‘*Oh! dear, I am so nervous I 
don’t know what to do,” said Miss Goldby, and her voice 
trembled as she spoke ; ‘‘I feel as if I should faint.” ‘‘ For 
heaven’s sake don’t do that,” I replied, wondering whatever I 
should do, without assistance, with a lady in that condition. 
She was muffled up in cloaks and wraps evidently well prepared 
for our cold journey. She leaned heavily on my arm, and I 
attempted to lead her out. 

‘‘T believe I can hear some one moving,” she said, trem- 
bling violently. Had I been blessed with an extra amount of 
proportions in height and strength to what I possessed, [ 
should immediately have carried the lady bodily to the car- 
riage. At this alarm I essayed to do so, desperation lending 
me aid, but it was an ignominious failure. I could not suc- 
ceed. Wildly I urged her to summon courage to complete 
her flight, when all my hopes were suddenly dashed by the 
door of the room being thrown open, with the exclamation 
of ‘‘Here they are,” and theentrance of Mr. Goldby, De Courcy, 
one or two of the gentlemen visitors, and some of the servants, 
evidently alarmed by the notion that some burglarious proceed - 
ings were taking place. ‘‘ Mind that scoundrel by the window 
does not escape !’ shouted Mr. Goldby. ‘‘ We’ve caught you 
at last, then. You're the fellow, I suppose, that has been 
prowling about the place of nights lately. Il teach you to 
enter a county magistrate’s house in this fashion.” 

A loud scream from Miss Goldby, as she flung her arms 
around me, to protect meas I imagined from the paternal 
wrath, arrested the advancing footsteps of Mr. Goldby. 

‘© Why, Selina ! how do you come here ?” he said, in amaze- 
ment ; ‘‘what is the meaning of all this?’ I felt it incum- 
bent upon me to offer some explanation. 

‘This lady,” I commenced, ‘‘is about to accompany me.” 

‘Accompany you! What do you mean, fellow ?” inter- 
rupted the irate Mr. Goldby. ‘‘ Who are you? What is the 
meaning of this outrageous proceeding ?” 

‘Oh! take me away; take me—” exclaimed the feeble 
voice of Miss Goldby, and she fell back, heavily, on my arm, 
fainting. 

My position was most embarrassing. Mr. Goldby came 
hastily forward, relieved me from my charge, and placed her 
on a couch. ‘* Now, perhaps, you will explain this unwarrant- 
able conduct,” he said, fiercely. ‘‘ Your presence here, and 
the aspect of affairs altogether, area mystery to me.” 

There was no help for it. I must disclose my plans, which 
could no longer be concealed, and make the best of my case. 

‘¢Your daughter,” I commenced, in a conciliatory tone, 
‘‘had consented to elope with me to-night.” 

‘‘ My daughter!” replied the infuriated parent, ‘‘ Why, 
man, you must be mad.” And I really almost began to doubt 
my own sanity, as my attention was attracted to the door by 
the entrance of Miss Goldby herself. I paused in utter 
amazement. ‘Some scandalous trick has been played on me,”’ 
I said, passionately, and hastily turned to the now reviving 
figure on the couch. ‘ : 

“‘ Poor dear Auntie, what is the matter!” exclaimed Miss 
Goldby, hastily proceeding towards the recumbent form. One 
glance at that reviving face and I recoiled in horror. It was 
indeed but too truly Miss Goldby’s maiden aunt with whom 
I had so nearly eloped. 

‘“What disgraceful trick is this you have been guilty of ?” 
I exclaimed, I fear not very politely, turning to Miss Goldby. 

‘Really, Sir, I don’t understand you,” she said, looking 
as innocently amazed as possible. ‘* What have you been doing 
to poor Auntie, rather.” 

“This is too much ; I have your letters, yourself proposing 
this scheme,” I exclaimed, producing a packet of those senti- 
mental epistles. Hastily Mr. Goldby seized and examined 
them, his daughter also overlooking him. 

‘¢Why that is Auntie’s writing,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Poor 
dear, romantic, old soul, what folly has she been guilty of !” 

** You don’t imagine for one moment that Lintended eloping 
with that lady,” I cried. 

‘‘Oli! cruel, cruel man!” faintly sobbed the maiden aunt 
from the couch. 

‘*You don’t mean to say,’’ said Mr. Goldby, his anger 
rising, ‘‘ that you have been communicating thus with my 
sister under the impression you were holding correspondence 
with my daughter!’ Scarce had I commenced answering in the 
affirmative when my collar was grasped firmly by De Courcy, 
whose knuckles came in close and unpleasant contact with my 
throat, and I was shaken with such violence that how long 
the process lasted I can scarcely tell. So bewildered was 
my brain from this unpardonable attack that, when released, 
I staggered and fell. I regained my feet as hastily as I could, 
Iam not of pugilistic tendencies, and always consider that 
self-preservation is one of the first moral instincts. Where 
people act as coarsely and harshly as De Courey had just 
done, I feel adequate retaliation out of my power. I therefore 
content myself by treating such ruffians with becoming con- 
tempt—when I am once at a safe distance. A safe distance 
now was my only alternative, and as De Courcy advanced to- 
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wards me again, I made one frantie rush towards the open 
window, not in time, however, to escape a parting reminder. 

Thus ended my first and last attempt to elope with an 
heiress. I afterwards heard that De Courcy had heen engaged 
to Miss Goldby for some time ; they are married now : but I 
never visit them, their presence not awakenine very pleasant 
reminiscences. The misfortune of my letters having been ap- 
propriated by Miss Goldby the maiden aunt, instead of Miss 
Goldby the heiress, for whom they were intended, made my 
position so very unpleasant and ridiculous among my friends. 
who somehow got hold of the story, that I was obliged to shun 
society for some time. I am still unmarried, but do not doubt 
I shall some day secure the article I require in the matrimonial 
market. 

Ladies ! Adolphus FitzEustace Smith, at your service. He 
throws himself, at this festive season, on your good feelings 
—he appeals to you! 


Christmas in Other Lands. 


E have now arrived at that season which is to 
most persons the merriest portion of the year. 
The smiling faces of happy parents, and happier 
children, full of spirits, and ready to enjoy 
everything, cluster round the loaded table or the 
sparkling fire, and make us forget for a time that 

either care or sorrow ever visits us. On most amusements 

the state of the weather has its influence, but the sports of 

Christmas are independent of it. 


Heap on more wood! the wind is chill; 
But, let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 


Not in every Christian land, however, does the same 
amount of atmospheric rigour drive young and old to the fire- 
side asin England ; though we cannot help thinking that the 
cold without has a marvellous tendency to increase the 
hilarity within. Can, we would ask, mince-pies elicit the 
same zest under a temperate or torrid sky as under a freezing 
one? The thing is simply impossible. Atd what becomes 
of our evergreens—the sole reminder of spring and summer— 
the verdant oasis amidst leafless woods and withered lawns? 
Therefore, perhaps it is, that in England and Germany, 
Christmas, both in a religious and festive sense, is an institu- 
tion so elaborately kept up—so genially enshrined in ‘Gift 
Trees” and family réunions. 

‘* Watching in Christmas” is a custom prevailing in Catholic 
countries, and also to a certain extent in some parts of Eng- 
land. It consists in sitting round the fire on{Christmas-eve, 
until the midnight clock announces the commencement of the 
Christmas festival. The young people amuse themselves 
with various games, and the old yawn the hours away, strug- 
gling against sleep, until the clock strikes twelve. At that 
hour, when good Protestants retire to rest, the bulk of the 
population in Catholic countries repair to the churches, where, 
amidst a blaze of light, the pealing organ and the well-trained 
choir devoutly pour forth the exulting strains of the Te 
Deum. Iv Rome on Christu.as sermons are preached in the 
churches to children; and c.adles, splendidly ornamented, 
are placed in conspicuous places. One of the most interesting 
appearances, however, is that of the Pifferari (the pipers) who 
arrive in the city about theebeginning of December, and re- 
main till January, going through the streets singing the praises 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, whereby they manage to net good 
sums of money, besides what they earn as models to the 
painters who reside there. 

America is too like England in its customs to call for special 
mention, but there are some countries of which we must 
speak in detail. 


CHRISTMAS IN GERMANY. —In Germany, whence 
we obtained the Christmas-tree, Christmas-eve is, for chil- 
dren, the most joyous night in the year, as they then feast 
their eyes on the magnificence of the tree, and rejoice in the 
presents which have been provided for them on its branches 
by their parents and friends ; and one cannot help sighing as 
the thought of how many trees will this year remain un- 
dressed in German homes. The Christmas-tree seems to have 
been a very ancient custom in Vaterland, and, it is thought 
probable, a remnant of the splendid and fanciful pageants of 
the middle ages. Previous to the marriage of our beloved 
Queen with the late Prince Consort the Christmas-tree was 
quite unknown in England, but it was soon afterwards intro- 
duced, and has continued year by year to grow in favour, 


CHRISTMAS IN FRANCH.—In France, at Christ- 
mastide, the ‘*Noels” usually sound forth the praises 
of the Infant in his cradle; and of recent years Paris 
—alas! how has its glory faded !—has_ been very brilliant, 
though the preparations one meets with in the streets are not 
for the festival of the nativity, but in honour of their national 
New Year’s-day jféte, when all France is usually giving and 
receiving presents and exchanging courtesies. The Boulevards 
are then lined on either side with stalls, opened to display 
gingerbread, oranges, bon-bons, toys, ornamental china, and 
such an endless variety of useless trifles as Paris alone knows 
how to produce. The customers are mostly of the humbler 
classes, and many an infant heart is made happy between 
Christmas and New Year’s-day. ~The pretentious shops also 
put forth their more pretentious wares. Bronzes, jew 
decorative furniture, lace, expensive articles of toilett 
for the rich, and the Parisian glittering sugar-plum temples, 
the bon bon aristocracy of sweets, are got ready to receive the 
millions of francs which are wont to find their way to thes? 
peculiarly French shops. Then on Christmas the churches 
are seen decorated and made scenic with huge toy representa- 
tions of episodes in the life of the Saviour, while the servants 
go to the midnight mass on the Christmas-eve, The churches 
are then crowded for once, and in many of them the police 
are on duty to see that people behave themselves with pro- 
priety. Up to this unhappy year there was really nothing 
belonging to the eating and drinking associations of Christmas 
which the Anglo-Saxon could not procure in Paris—the roast 
beef, the puddings, the pies, the holly-bough, the mistletoe, 
the port wine and spirituous liquors ; one might even find 
at Pacer in the Faubourg St. Honoré English Christmas-ples, 
an 


ellery, 
e, toys 


Gilt holly, with its thorny pricks, ; 

And yew and box with berries sma 1 
These deck the unused candlesticks 

And pictures hanging by the wall! 
about one everything which is asso- 
ciated with an English Christmas, excepting, perhaps, the 
fireside happiness of assembled friends. Of Christmas in 
Paris in 1870, however, we dare’ not even think ! 


CHRISTMAS IN THH COLONIES.—For many 
years, writes a Tasmanian settler, ‘‘1 have been accustomed to 
eat my Christmas dinner in a white jacket and a loose shirt- 


eae 


In short one might get 


$i: 


viet 


A(Q4 
collar, the doors and windows thrown wide open, admitting 
with the warm and sluggish breeze the scent of summer 
flowers and newly-made hay. A much-prized lump of ice 
cooling my tepid lemonade has long been to me the only sign 
of frost—the sole memento of old.country Christmas weather. 
In Tasmania, a dessert of juicy English cherries, ripe, jolly- 
looking gooseberries, ruddy bunches of newly-gathered cur- 
rants, and delicious strawberries, formed a repast far more in 
keeping with the weather than the dinner of roast-beef and 
hot plum-pudding which, in obedience to the good old custom, 
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peasants. At Christmas time they fix up in front of 
their cottages long poles, to the upper ends of which are 
attached sheaves of corn, intended as food for the birds during 
the inclement season, when every grain and insect, which they 
are accustomed to pick up, is rendered inaccessible by the 
thick covering of snow. This custom exercises a salutary in- 


fluence on the feelings of the people among whom it prevails, 
and is at once beautiful in itself and useful in its tendencies. 
It serves to cherish feelings of kindness and humanity, 
especially in the susceptible hearts of children, and it conveys 
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exceedingly large brown-paper parcel, which, on being opened, 
revealed a second parcel with a loving motto on the cover. 
And so on, parcel within parcel, motto within motto, till the 
kernel of this paper husk—which was, at length, discovered 
to be a delicate piece of minute jewellery—was arrived at. 
On New Year’s-day, in Norway, friends and acquaintances 
exchange ealls and good wishes. In the corner of each recep- 
tion-room there stands a little table, furnished all through the 
day with wine and cakes, and due refreshments for the 
visitors, who talk, and compliment, and flirt, and sip wine 


SUMMER. 


(From ** Our Feathered Companions.” ) 


we vainly strove to follow. But still in Australia, as in every 
English colony, whatever be its latitude, Christmas retains its 
old associations and loved usages ; and the Yule log and mid- 
night waits, the rich spice cake and mellow cheese, recall to 
the long absent settler many a happy Christmas of his boy- 
hood. In the bunch of mistletoe that hangs above his head 
(for Australia has her mistletoe), the newly-landed emigrant 
sees the bright eyes and sunny smiles of that fair cousin who 
was his partner all last Christmas-eve, and in whose company 
he was continually losing himself among the dancers, and as 
often turning up beneath the glistening bough that hung in 
the ballroom kitchen of the old house at home.” 


CHRISTMAS IN PALESTINE,—We have not space 
to enter into any very detailed particu- 
lars, but a sketch of Christmas-eve in 


to all, young and old, the wise admonition that Christmas 
should be a season of charity no less than one of enjoyment. 
A writer, who had resided some time in Norway, gave, a few 
years ago, in Dickens’s popular periodical, a pleasant sketch of 
many interesting Christmas customs of the place. At 
Christiania, and in other Norwegian towns, thereis, it seems, a 
delicate Christmas way of offering to a lady a brooch, or a 
pair of earrings, in a truss of hay. The house door of 
the person complimented is pushed open, and there is 
thrown into the house a truss of hay or straw, a sheaf 
of corn, or a bag of chaff. In some part of this ‘bottle 
of hay” envelope, there is a ‘‘needle” of a present to be 
hunted for. ‘A friend of mine,” says the writer, ‘‘received 
from her betrothed, according to this Christmas custom, an 


WINTER. 
(From ‘‘ Our Feathered Companions.” ) 


and nibble cake from house tofhouse with great perseverance.” 
Between Christmas and Twelfth-day mummers are in season. 
They are called ‘‘ Julebukker,” or ‘‘ Christmas Goblins.” 
They invariably appear after dark, and in masks and fancy 
dresses. A host may, therefore, have to entertain, in the 
course of the season, a Punch, Mephistopheles, Charlemagne, 
Number Nip, Gustavus, Oberon, and whole companies of 
other fanciful or historic characters ; but, as their antics are 
performed in silence, they are not particularly cheerful com- 


pany. 
CHRISTMAS IN RUSSIA.—In this benighted land, 


whither the great national institutions of mince-pies and plum- 
pudding have not yet penetrated—and of course all lands 
must be benighted where such is the 
case—the English sojourner in the tents 


the Chapel of the Nativity at Bethlehem 
will be of interest, as showing what is 
done there to commemorate the birth of 
Him over whom the angels sang. At ten 
o’clock at night the whole Christian popu- 
lation of Bethlehem begins to move to- 
wards the Chapel of the Nativity. On the 
outside of the building the Arabs mani- 
fest their rejoicings by discharges of mus- 
ketry. These Arabs are a sort of isclated 
tribe in the agglomeration of races com- 
posing the populations of modern Judea, 
and they are almost all Catholics. The 
Arab blood intermingled with that of the 
primitive race has not deteriorated the 
beauty of the people. Dress and patri- 
archal manners bave alike resisted the 
current of time and the force of events. 
The women wear a high head-dress, from 
beneath which descend the long folds of 
a white veil. The latter they draw round 
their faces, and it is sufficiently large to 
cover nearly all the upper part of the 
person, Attired in this costume the 
women of Bethlehem very much resemble 
the female figures traced by the inspired 
pencil of Raphael. The little chapel is 
soon filled with the faithful. The women 
kneel down on mats, and the men, arrayed 
in their richest robes, remain standing at 
the further end of the nave. The whole 
scene has a remarkable character of sim- 
plicity. There is nothing in it that would 
indicate to the casual visitor that he is 
present on the spot where, eighteen 
centuries ago was accomplished the mys- 
tery, theanniversary of whichis celebrated 
throughout Christendom. A few poor 
monks, a small party of Christians are in 

3ethlehem, the only representatives of 
the multitudes who in Europe humbly 
bow down at the same hour, to worship 
the Saviour, ‘The mass being ended, the 
procession of the Holy Cradle takes place. 
A pious tradition records that the iden- 
tical cradle in Which the infant Jesus was 
laid immediately after his birth, is still 
preserved in a grotto attached to the 
Greck Monastery. On every returning 
Christmas it 18 carried by the Prior into 
the chapel, where a procession is formed 
by the monks, pilgrims, and others, who 
follow the cradle carrying tapers and 
singing hymns. ‘The cradle is then placed 
for a time on the grand altar, where it 
is an object of pious reverence to the 


people. 
CHRISTMAS IN NORWAY.—In 


the north of Europe joy is more calm in 
its expression than in the south ; but its 
manifestations have freyuently a touching 
simplicity of character, A beautiful cus- 
tom is prevalent among the Norwegian 


posin. 


“T say, little Rosie, what would Pussy do, 
If she saw, so cosy, Tinker and you ?” 


(From Cassell’s Child’s Book of Song and Praise. ) 


of Muscovy finds it hard to recognise the 
saturnalia of his childish recollections ; 
but if not kept strictly in accordance with 
Western rules, Christmas-day has its full 
share of honour at the hands of the 
orthodox nation. In riches or in poverty, 
in the city or in the field, the Russian 
still loves his holiday, and rejoices in it 
with all the boyish unthinking gaiety of 
that strange Muscovite race which, 
through centuries of bondage and bar- 
barism, has still preserved its quaint 
humour and intense enjoyment of the pre- 
sent moment. Christmas may not be like 
Easter—it may not be the event of the 
year, the ‘“‘white day” of the northern 
calendar—but it is still a festival of the 
Church, a season of joy and thanksgiving, 
and it never comes without a welcome. 
It is welcome on southern steppes that 
weary the eye with their unending level, 
where the half-savage peasant crosses 
himself on the morning of the Nativity, 
and prays to the holy Boji-Mater to re- 
member her poor servant. It is welcomed 
in remote villages, far from railway or 
high road, by groups of carollers in sheep- 
skin coats, who sing hymns of rejoicing 
under the windows of the little rough- 
hewn log huts, ever and anon holding up 
a wide-mouthed sack to receive the 
largesse of brown loaves, sausages, knobs 
of cheese, or copper pieces, flung to them 
by those whom they have serenaded. It 
is welcomed in Moscow, the city of fan- 
tastic splendour, where the gilded domes 
of a thousand churches look down upon 
the beautiful ritual of the orthodox faith, 
and the red Tartar wall of the sacred 
Kremlin, girt by surrounding snows, 
glows in the sunshine like a ruby set in 
ivory. It is welcomed in Imperial Peters- 
burg, where the German fashion of Christ- 
mas-trees and Christmas presents still 
reigns supreme, the Russians being as yet 
not civilised enough to be ashamed of 
enjoying themselves. And truly they 
have their reward. Nowhere in the world 
can one witness a scene oi livelier, heartier, 
bustle than that presented by a Russian 
household for two or three days before 
the great celebration. Such buying of 
toys, and sorting of bon bons —such expen- 
diture of silver paper and coloured ribbon 
—such ceaseless running to and fro for 
the mere pleasure of appearing busy— 
such conscious importance on the part of 
the little folks, who are morally elevated 
by the feeling that to their hands is com 
mitted the great work of decorating the 
Christmas-tree! And brother Vasili is 
home from the Military Academy, re- 
splendent with gold buttons and shining 
lace, and perpetuatly fingering his ima- 
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ginary moustache ; and sister Praskovia 
has come back from school, tall and hand- 
some, and with a new gold watch hanging 
to the chain round her neck ; and cousin 
Alexei offers to write out the mottoes for 
the different presents ; and papa has pro- 
mised a whole parcel of sugared almonds 
to fill the baskets upon the upper 
branches. And when the long-wished- 
for day arrives, What excitement, what 
impatient waiting on the part of the en- 
lightened public in short frocks and 
knickerbockers, till the folding-doors are 
thrown open and disclose the tree in all 
its splendour, glittering with countless 
tapers, and laden with treasures of every 


description ! 


But, hark! there are the Christmas- 
bells-—telling us with their glorious peal 
that once again the sweetest and ten- 
derest morning of all mornings 1n the 
year, the most solemn and sacred, is 
dawning on the world. For one day, if 
for no longer space, there may surely be 
some kind of God’s truce in the conflict 
of life, and in its tempest some blessed 
lull. If ever there were such a thing as 
heavenly irony or unworldly pride, the 
ambitious and the great might find it in 
the Divine event that all Christendom 
will now celebrate—the greatest event in 
the whole world’s history—the birth of a 
Babe in an obscure Eastern village. Not 
in the palaces of the Czsars, nor in the 
schools of Greece, nor even in the solemn 
hierarchy of Judea, lay the real strength 
that was yet to rule and guide mankind. 
Lowly in its human origin as beseemed 
the Divine lessons of humility in its hea- 
venly teaching, Christianity was cradled 
among the poor, to whom it was to bring 
the glad tidings of eternal joy ; and so 
we will hail the morning with gladness, 
rejoicing that Christmas has thus once 
more come to dear Old England as well 
as to other lands. 


NEW BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 


—_—_—— 
(Continued. ) 


The Child’s Book of Song and Praise, 
Part 1 (Cassell), is the first monthly 
instalment of a work that deserves to 
find a place in every middle-class 
thome. It comprises poems, original 
and selected, set to suitable music, 
the whole being superbly illustrated 


XK 


with engravings that, if not in all cases new, are at all | pen of a ready-writer, | 
events well worth reproducing, as the specimen we have | devoted scarcely sufficient tim 


printed will abundantly prove. 

The Peoples of the World, by BEssIE ParkKEs-BELLOoc 
(Cassell), is an elegantly-printed juvenile gift-book, of 
admirable design and sufficient literary merit to make us 
regret that it is not better. Mrs. Parkes-Belloc has the 
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TALIBRE ARAB CHILD (SENEGAMBIA). 
(From ‘* Peoples of the World.”’) 
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but in this case she seems to have 
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and there is a want of unity about it, therefore, and lack 
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of precise scientific accuracy, suffi- 
cient to prevent its securing that 
high position amongst the instructive 
gift- books of the season that it would 
otherwise|loubtless}have attained. Still 
inthe absence of a better, the volume 
should find many readers. The illus- 
trations, of which we give two, are 
excellent. . 


A very suitable present for stu- 
diously-inclined young ladies, home for 
the vacation, will be found by fond 
parents pretty nearly driven to their 
wits’ ends to provide for the wants of 
this interesting class, in Le Livre des 
Parfums of Eugene Rime. (Chap- 
man and Hall). It is an enlarged and 
greatly improved edition, in French, 
of the same author’s Book of Perfumes, 
and is not only interesting in itself, 
alike as regards both text and illustra- 
tions, but, owing to the purity of its 
language and treatment, would form a 
very suitable exercise-book for trans- 
lationinto English—a recommendation 
that certainly cannot be applied to all 
French books that find their way into 
schools. 


Our Feathered Companions, by the 
Rev. T. Jackson, M.A. (Partridge), is 
this season’s addition to that admir- 
able series of illustrated books incul- 
cating, through the agency of pleasant 
anecdotes or sketches, kindness to ani- 
mals, for which the name of the firm 
that has provided this has become so 
well known, and it more than rivals 
many of _ the - previously-published 
volumes in interest. It is cast in the 
form of conversations between a father 
and his children about the feathered 
tribes that live in or visit the British 
Isles, and is at once both accurate and 
entertaining. As regards the nume- 
rous engravings the samples we have 
given will speak more potently than 
any words of ours. 


Christmas Carols, New and Old (No- 
vello), is a second series of the un- 
pretenious but admirable collection of 
words and music appertaining to 
Christmas noticed in our last Christ- 
mas Number. Those of our readers 
who have made the acquaintance 
of the first need not hesitate to procure 
these. 


Little Tales for Tiny Tots (Edmonston and Douglas) 
is what it professes to be. Many of the illustrations 
are perfect little gems in their way. 
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LOVE BIRD AND MIRROR. 
° 7 
(From *‘ Our Feathered Compamons. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
Words by GrEorGE Cooper. Arranged by W. J. Wetmore. 
SOLO. 
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1. Hark! the Christmas 
2. Bells are sounding 
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bells are ring-ing, Ech-oed all the earth  a-round; Oh, the glad-ness they are bring-ing! Love is in _ their mer - ry sound. 
oer the mea-dows, Wak-ing all to pure de-light! Fan-cy sees in  deep~ning sha-dows, Shepherds watch-ing there by night! 
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3, Bells are sounding o’er the city, 4. Oh! the time of sweet forgiving! 
Hark! their burden as we go: Glad be ev’ry heart to-day! 

“Give the poor their meed of pity! Lo! the Prince of Peace is living, 
Help them ’mid the frost and snow !” Smiling on our earthly way | 
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dolly Santa Claus is here, 


Words by Gzorcr Cooper. Music by H. Mitiarp. 


Allegro quasi vivace. 
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2, Hung around the chimney side 3. “ Merry Christmas to you all!” 

See the stockings in a row, This he shouts while driving ons 

In each one some toys he’ll hide, « And next year again I'll call, i 
Then upon his tramp he'll go ; In a wink away he’s gone. 

“ Lots of places yet to call,” Shall our greeting now be cold 
Now he nods and winks his eye ; Though he calls but once a year? 

Up the chimney, down the wall, Friend of young and friend of old, 
Off he goes and shouts “good bye!” Jolly Santa Claus is here} 

Trumpets, &e, ‘Trumpets, &e, 
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Christmas in the Olden Gime. 
By James THORNTON WELLS. 


Author of “ Christmas Carols, Old and New,” dc. 
————_»————— 


/ 2h; HAT Christmas is like in England in these 
<3 <x * days every one knows—the merriest, plea- 
santest time, at least, for the children, 
of all the year; but many old customs, 
associated in bygone times with the fes- 
tival, have died out so completely, and 
have left so little mark, except in scat- 
tered records, that it is probable the 
present generation understands little, 
speaking generally, of what our hale and 
hearty forefathers did to make the day of 
days accord with their notions of good- 
will and cheeriness. And yet many of 
those old customs, albeit they occasionally 
trenched pretty closely on the ridiculous, 
or the coarse, according to our modern 
way of thinking, had so much of poetry 
and true feeling in them, that the memory 
of them, at all events, is well worth pre- 
serving. Let us’see if we can marshal 
a few of them for the amusement of our 
readers. The old chroniclers held that 
when Christmas fell on a Sunday, it was 
exceptionally lucky; so that this year, 
if folk-lore counts for anything, the fates ought to be 
peculiarly propitious to the readers of the Lapy’s Own. 
_ But now to our pleasant task, and we will plunge into 
it without more ado. Christmas hasin all times gathered 
round it some curious ceremonies, and of some of them it 
18 very difficult, if not impossible, to trace the origin. A 
contributor to the Gentlemen’s Magazine for February, 
1795, thus describes an amusement practised on Christmas- 
eve at Aston Hall down to the end{of the last century: 
AS soon as supper is over, a table is set in the hall. Onit is 
placed a brown loaf, with twenty silver threepences stuck on the 
top of it, a tankard of ale, with pipes and tobacco ; and the 
two oldest servants have chairs behind it, to sit as judges if 
they please. The steward brings the servants, both men and 
women, by one at a time, covered with a winnow-sheet, and 
lays their right hand on the loaf, exposing no other part of 
the body. The oldest of the two judges guesses at the person 
by naming a name, then the youngest judge, and, lastly, the 
oldest again. If they hit upon the right name the steward 
leads the person back again ; but if they do not he takes off 
the winnow-sheet and the person receives a threepence, makes 
a low obeisance to the judges, but speaks not a word. When 
the second servant was brought the younger guessed first and 
third ; and thus they did alternately till all the money was 
given away. Whatever servant had not slept in the house 
the preceding night forfeited his right to the money. No 
account is given of the origin of this strange custom, but it 
has been practised ever since the family lived there. When 
the money is gone, the servants have full liberty to drink, 
dance, sing, and go to bed when they please. 
At one time the Society of Lincoln’s-inn had an officer, 
chosen at this season, who was honoured with the title of 
King of Christmas-day, because he presided in the hall 
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} sence of the monarch, was per- 
mitted to assume his seat; and 
upon New Year’s-day he sat as 
king in the hall, when the master 
, of the revels, during the dinner 
. time, supplied the marshal’s 
place. Upon Christmas-day they 
had another officer denominated 
the King of the Cockneys, who 
also presided on the day of his 
appointment, and had his in- 
ferior officers to wait upon him. 
A pageant was exhibited at 
Norwich, on Shrove Tuesday, 
in which a man rode through 
the streets on a horse, trapped 
with tinfoil and other gaudy disguisings, crowned 
as King of Christmas, in token that the season 
should end with the twelve months of the year; and 
before him went each month disguised as the season re- 
quired. Then there was the King of the Bean, whose 
reign commenced on the vigil of the Epiphany, or upon 
the day itself, commonly called Twelfth-day. In both 
Universities it was common to give the temporary name 
of King or Queen to whoever hit upon that part of a 
divided cake which contained a hidden bean. At court, 
in the eighth year of Edward III., the same title was 
given to one of the King’s ministers. 

These and many other ceremonies were suppressed at 
an early period of our history, but the election and 
investment of a Boy Bishop, which was derived from the 
Festival of Fools, was continued till the time of Henry 
VIII., or rather till the reign of his daughter Elizabeth. 
In all the collegiate churches at the feast of St. Nicholas, 
or of the Holy Innocents, and sometimes at both, it was 
customary for one of the children of the choir, completely 
apparelled in the episcopal vestments, with a mitre and 
crosier, to bear the title and state of a bishop. He exacted 
a ceremonial obedience from his fellows, who, dressed as 
priests, took possession of the church, and performed all the 
céremonies and offices which might have been celebrated 
by a bishop and his prebendaries. After performing 
Divine service, this boy bishop and his associates went 
about to different parts of the town, and visited religious 
houses, collecting money. These ceremonies, however, 
were formally abrogated in the year 1542, but fevived 
for a short time by Mary. Cards, dice, tables, and most 
other games prohibited by the public statutes at other 
seasons of the year, were tolerated during the Christmas 
holidays, as well as the disguisements and mummings, 
of which we shall presently have more to say, and in 
some parts of the kingdom there are still vestiges of these 
customs. In the north, at Christmas-time, the Fool 
Plough may still occasionally be seen ; it consists of 
a pageant of sword-dancers dragging a plough, with 
music, and one or two persons attired in very antic dress, 
one, perhaps, as “‘ Bessy,” in the grotesque habit of an 
old woman, and the Fool almost covered with skins, with 
a hairy cap on his head, and the tail of some animal 
hanging down his back. 

From the diary of that rare old gossip, Mr. Pepys— 
which, by-the-bye, we are glad to find has been lately 
reprinted in a cheap, handy form—we extract three en- 
tries relative to as many Christmas-days of some two 
hundred years ago ; and whatever else his failings, most 
certainly Pepys could both use his eyes in seeing and his 
pen in recording the results :— 


“ Christmas-day (1662).—Had a pleasant walk to Whitehall, 
where I intended to have ‘received the Communion with the 
family, but 1 came a little too late. So [walked up to the 
house, and spent my time looking over pictures... . By- 
and-bye, I came down to the chapel again, where Bishop 
Morley preached on the song of the angels, ‘‘ Glory to God on 
high, on earth peace, and good-will towards men.” Me- 
thought he made a poor sermon, but long, and reprehending 
the common jollity of the court for the true joy that shall 
and ought to be on these days. Upon which it was worth 
observing how far they are come from taking the reprehen- 


sions of a bishop seriously, that they all laugh in the chapel 
when he reflected on their ill actions and courses. ... The 
sermon done, a good anthem followed with vialls, and the 
King came down to receive the sacrament.” 

‘* Christmas-day (1665).—To church in the morning, and 
there saw a wedding in the church, which I have not seen 
many a day; and the young people so merry with one an- 
other, and strange to see what delight we married people have 
to sce these poor fools decoyed into our condition, every man 
and woman gazing and smiling at them.” 

‘* Christmas-day (1668).—To dinner alone with my wife, 
who, poor wretch, sat undressed all day till ten at night, 
altering and lacing of a noble petticoat ; while I by her, 
making the boy read to me the life of Julius Cesar and Des 
Carte’s book of music.” 


The following stanzas from a long poem or carol by 
George Wither, who belongs to the first half of the 
seventeenth century, describe, with hilarious animation, 
the mode of keeping Christmas in the poet’s day :— 


So now is come our joyful’st feast ; 

Let every man be jolly ; 
Each room with ivy-leaves is drest, 

And every post with holly. 
Though some churls at our mirth repine, 
Round your foreheads garlands twine ; 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 

And let us all be merry. 


Now all our neighbours’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks aze burning ; 
Their ovens they with baked meats choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lye, 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury ’t in a Christmas-pie, 
And evermore:be merry. 


Now every lad is wond’rous trim, 
And no man minds his labour ; 
Our lasses have provided them 
A bagpipe and a tabor ; 


The wenches, with their wassail-bowls, 
About the streets are singing. 


Now kings and queens poor sheep-cotes have, 
And mate with everybody ; 
The honest now may play the knave, 
And wise men play the noddy. 
Some youths will now a mumming go, 
Some others play at Rowland-bo, 
And twenty other game boys mo, 
Because they will be merry. 


In these boisterously merry times it will be noticed 
that distinct reference is made to the sports of which we 
give a curious illustration at the head of this article, and 
to the description of which we shall devote a few lines 
anon. The ‘‘ Christmas-pie” referred to is, doubtless, the 
mince-pie that is now so assiduously prepared throughout 
England, for these delicacies were often spoken of as 
‘‘ shred ” or Christmas-pies. Indeed, mince-pies were 
popular under the name of ‘‘mutton-pies” as early as 
1596; later authorities, however, agreeing in substituting 
neat’s-tongue in the place of mutton, the remaining in- 
gredients being much the same as those recommended in 
modern recipes. By the way, in Herrick’s time it was 
customary to set a watch upon the pies on the night 
before Christmas, lest sweet-toothed thieves should lay 
felonious fingers on them. The jovial vicar sings :— 


Come guard the Christmas-pie,! 
That the thief, though ne’er so sly, 
With his flesh-hooks don’t come nigh 
To catch it, 
From him, who all alone sits there, 
Having his eyes still in his ear, 
And a deal of nightly fear, 
To watch it. 


The wassail-bowl, which is now more generally ex- 
changed for the bright decanter and its sparkling con- 
tents, and cake and fruit, and other implements of good 
cheer, was once the inseparable companion of the Christ- 
mas feast. It was dressed with ribbons and rosemary, 
and introduced with great form :— 

( Continued on page 410. ) 
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CONS. FOR CHRISTMAS. 
HEN is soup likely to run out of the saucepan ?— 
\ When there is a leek in it. 

Why is a whale 
like a water-lily ?— 
Because it comes to 
the surface to blow. 

Why does walk- 
ing on the cliffs 
make you feel 
sleepy ? — Because 
you see so many 
yawning chasms. 

When are your 
eyes not eyes ?— 
When the wind 
makes them water. 

‘Why am _in- 
toxication like a 
wash-bowl?” asked 
Sambo. ‘’Cause it 
am de-basin.”’ 

Why is a grain 
of sand in the eye 
like a_ schoolmas- 
ter’s cane ?— Be- 
cause it hurts the 
pupil. 

When does the 
sun wrestle?— 
When it throws a 
shadow. 

When is a chim- 
ney like a chicken ? 
—When it is a 
little foul. 

Tne Man wuo 
CARRIES Every- 
THING BEFOREHIM. 
—The waiter. 

How to make a 

fire hot—Keep it 
coaled. 
_ When doesa man 
impose upon him- 
self? — When he 
taxes his memory. 

How can you 
make C the second 
letter of the alpha- 
bet ’—By B leay- 
ing it. 

_ Why is the world 
ike a piano ?—Be- 
cause it is full of 
sharps and flats. 

Why should a 
common _ soldier, 
who had been in 
the ranks a long 
time be afraid to meet an excise officer ?—Because he’s a 
private sétill. 

What is the sun by trade ?—A tanner. 

When are clothes like a railway train ?—When they are on 
the line. 

Why is the letter D like the marriage service ?—Because it 
makes ‘‘ we” into ‘‘ wed.” 

An attached couple—A pair of oyster-shells, 

When is a butterfly like a kiss ?--When it alights on tulips 
(two lips). 

Why does the minister have more wives than any one else? 
—Because he often marries a couple at a time. 


“The case for the Crown ”—Is that a nightcap? 


A woman lec- 
turer says wo- 
man’s sphere ig 
bounded on the 
north by her 
husband, on the 
east by her 
baby, on the 
south by her 
mother - in-law, 
on the west by 


her maiden 
aunt. 


The sting of 
a bee carries 
conviction with 
it. It makesa 
man a_ bee- 
leaver at once. 

DEVoTION To 
ScIENCE — 
Mamma: ‘Ah, 
you cruel boy! 
how could you 
frighten your 
. dear little sister 
so?”—The In- 
corrigible: ‘I— 
only wanted to 
sce if her hair 
would turn 
white.” 

A man in 
Boston ig said 
by a wag to be 
so short that 
when he is il, 
he don’t know 
whether he has 
headache or 
corns, 


A fat French 
lady despair- 
ingly Says; ceT 


| 
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am go fat that I pray for a disappointment to make me thin. 
No sooner does the disappointment come than the mere ex- 
pectation of growing thinner gives me such joy than I become 
fatter than ever.” 


A Devicate Hint.—A young lady was bored to death the 
other day by an immovable caller, who talked poetry. She 


ALARMING EFFECTS ON THE PUBLIC OF MINCE PIES, 


(Before the Publication of the *‘ Lapy’s Own” recipe.) 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
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In Wyoming there is said to be grave discussion as to 
whether their female judge shall be called ‘‘ Justicess of the 
Peace ” or ‘‘ Justice of the Peacess.”’ 


‘“‘Mr. S., is your customer D. a man to be trusted ?” 
I now of no one more so, 
never pays.” 


“eT 
He is to be trusted for ever—he 


; Enfant Terrible : 
‘I knew you were 
coming, Auntie.””— 


Auntie: ‘ Why, 
dear?”’— Enfant 
Terrible: ‘ Be- 


cause Pa said he’d 
take dinner in 
town.” 

**Can’t you ma- 
nage to give my 
son one of the 
prizes at the exa- 
mination?” asked a 
mother of ateacher. 
** No, madam,” 
was the reply; 
“your son will 
stand no chance ; 
he obstinately per- 
sists in idleness.” 
‘Oh, but then,” 
exclaimed the 
fond mamma, ‘‘if 
that’s so, you can 
give hima prize for 
perseverance !” 


**Tdleness covers 
a& man with rags,” 


says the proverb. 
An Irish  school- 


master fancied he 


could improve on 
this, and wrote it 
as a copy head, 
with a slight emen- 
dation —‘*‘ Idleness 
covers a man with 
nakedness,” 


Wool-work. -— A 
gentleman, in the 


constant habit of 


knitting his brows, 


wishes for some 
remunerative em- 
ployment in that 
line. 


Hot and Cold.— 


CHAP, I.—THE BACHELOR’S DREAM. 


finally told him she could think of only one verse at that 
moment, something of Tennyson’s :-— 
And she said, ‘‘ I’m very weary, 
He goeth not,” she said ; 
‘‘T’m a-weary, a-weary, 
And I would—I were in bed.” 


‘‘ Mary, my love, this apple dumpling is not half done.” 
‘‘ Well, finish it then, my dear.” 

A Yankee pediar on his cart, overtaking another, was ad- 
dressed, ‘‘ Hallo! what do you carry?’ ‘* Drugs and medi- 
cines,” was the reply. ‘‘ Keep ahead,” was the rejoinder, ‘‘1 
carry gravestones.” 


CHAP, II.—THE SPINSTER’S DREAM, 


‘Quite correct, my 
dear ; the natives 
of Africa do not re- 
quire clothes to 
keep them warm, 
because they are Hotentots, don’t you see? Coolies are a 
different sort of people altogether. So are the people of Chili.” 


Two Irishmen were one day engaged in roofing a house, 
when one of them lost hold and fell to the ground. The other 
hastened to him, and inquired, when he found him laying 
prostrate and still, ‘‘ Mickey | Mickey ! are you dead 2” ‘* No?” 
replied Mickey ; ‘‘not dead, but speechless !” 


A hint to mothers. In getting up a suit of clothes for a 
boy, if you wish to make his trousers last, finish the coat first. 
It is the only way it can be done. 


The Germans have their post-cards as well as we, and abuse 
the new institu- 
tion in about the 
samemanner. At 
Dresden a gentle- 
man received a 
card conveying 
the following 
message: ‘‘L have 
lost my purse 
yesterday at the 
Elbe Baths, with 
three napoleons 
in it. I dropped 
it close to the 
water-mark, 
where it must lie 
still. As you are 
a good diver, pray 
go bathing with 
me this evening 
at six.” The gen- 
tleman kept the 
appointment, and 
was surprised to 
see two or three 
postmen go into 
the baths just be- 
forehim, On the 
platform his as- 
tonishment — in- 
creased, for, in 
spite of the un- 
usual hour, there 
were numbers of 
Post-oflice clerks 
there. They took 
uncommonly long 
dives. The writer 
of the card was 
sitting at a little 
distance enjoying 
the sight. 

A musical 
young lady says 
that a composer 
mayvery properly 
make overtures 
to anybody. 
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Wassail ! wassail ! all over the town ; 
Our toast it is white, our ale it is brown ; 
Our bowl it is made of a maplin-tree ; 
We be good fellows all ; I drink to thee. 


The introduction of the custom of drinking from the 
same bowl, and of the term ‘‘ wassail,” is said to have 
taken its origin from the Saxons, when the fair Rowena, 
daughter of Hengist, at the command of her father, knelt 
before the British King Vortigern, who had been invited 
to a banquet, and, presenting a cup, said to him, ‘‘ Wass- 
hail !” or, ‘* Health be to you !” 


‘* Health, my lord king ;” the fair Rowena said ; 

‘¢‘ Health !” said the chieftain to the Saxon maid ; 
Then gaily rose, and, ’midst the concourse wide, 
Kissed her hale lips, and placed her by his side. 

At the soft scene such gentler thoughts abound, 

That health and kisses ’mongst the guests went round. 
From this the social custom took its rise, 

We still retain, and must for ever prize. 

The boar’s-head is another of the olden ‘‘ institutions ” 
that we somewhat degenerate, if more luxurious, moderns 
have, for obvious reasons, allowed to become a memory 
only ; but Hollinshed says, that in 1170, upon the young 
prince’s coronation, King Henry II. “ served his son at 
table as a sewer, bringing up the boar’s-head with trum- 
pets before it, according to the manner.” 

The burning of theyule log, which our modern chimneys 
willnotallow usto honour, even in a mild form without risk, 
is a most ancient Christmas ceremony; it was transmitted 
to us, indeed, from our Scandinavian ancestors, who, at 
their feast of ywul, used to kindle huge bonfires in honour 
of their god Thor; and the bringing in and placing of 
the ponderous block on the hearth of the wide chimney 
in the baronial hall was the most joyous of the ceremo- 
nies observed on Christmas-eve in feudal times. It was 
drawn in in triumph, each wayfarer raising his hat as it 
passed, believing as he did that the huge log was full of 
good promises, its flame being destined to burn out old 
_ wrongs and heartburnings, and cause the liquor to bubble 

in the wassail-bowl. As an accompaniment to the yule 
log, a candle of gigantic size, called the ‘* yule candle ”— 
whence our Christmas candles—usually shed its light on 
the festive board during the evening. 

Of the time-honoured mistletoe it is scarcely necessary 
to sperk : the use we make of it, at least, being known to 
every fair reader. This curious parasite derives its 
sustenance from other living trees, and is often found 
growing on the stems and branches of oak-trees. The 
obscure manner of its growth and propagation, and the 
season of the year in which it flourishes, have caused, says 
a recent writer, this plant to be regarded with a degree of 
superstitious veneration in times past. In Druidical 
worship it was especially honoured, and was supposed to 
possess the virtue of healing many diseases. he sixth 
day of every month was set apart to search for it, and the 
joy of the people on discovering it was very great. The 
plant is supposed to be propagated by the mistletoe thrush 
(Turdus visciworus), which feeds on the berries during 
winter. The glutinous nature of these berries causes 
them to adhere to the beak of the bird, and in his efforts 
to disengage them ‘‘ he strikes them against the parts of 
the tree on which he alights, and leaves the seed sticking 
to the bark.” This is the account usually given of the 
propagation of mistletoe; it has been found upon trial, how- 
ever, exceedingly difficult to place the seedsin such amanner 
as to prevent their being washed off by the rain; but if a 
slit or indentation be made in the bark, the seeds will 
most likely germinate and produce plants in any situation 
we may desire, provided the tree itself be favourable to 
the growth of the plant. It is not uncommon to find the 
mistletoe growing on apple-trees ; in fact, it is from such 
trees that it is now generally procured for the London 
market. 

And now for the mummers, of whose remarkable diver- 
sions our artist has haply afforded a capital idea, better 
than we could hope any mere words of ours to achieve. 
These mummers really occupied a very prominent place 
in the Christmas revels of the olden time, and their per- 
formances, though falling, like many other old customs of 
the season, into desuetude, are still, in a modified form, 
kept up in several parts of the country. The Christmas 
mumming was in many respects a kindred diversion to 
the miracle plays of an earlier date, though of course 
partaking less of the religious element, and resembling 
according to Chambers, more nearly those medizyal pa- 
geants in which certain subjects and characters, taken 
from pagan mythology or popular legends, were repre- 
sented. Frequently, also, it assumed very much the 
nature of a masquerade, when the sole object of the 
actors was to disguise themselves as ridiculously ag 
possible. The actors, having arrayed themselves in the 
costumes proper to the allegorical characters which they 
were to support, sallied forth in company on Christmas- 
eve to commence their round of visits to the houses of 
the principal inhabitants of the parish or town, and when in 
the latter, of course, the crowd would often become very 
great, They would then knock at the doors and claim 
the ‘* privilege of Christmas.” Our engraving delineates 
« motley group on such an occasion as we are describing : 
Old Father Christmas, bearing his emblematic devices, 
tang as usual, the van. The calling of the mummers is 
now a mR entirely gone, but the custom still flourishes, 
an eae already hinted, in a degenerate form in some of 
the more remote districts of the country. 

Of the other olden customs a few still linger in a mori- 
bund condition amongst us. The perambulating Christ- 
mas musicians, called waits, were in ancient times 
watchmen, minstrels at first attached to the Kino’s 
court, who sounded the watch every night. In London 
they were musicians belonging to the ‘Corporation and 
used to cheer. the long hours before Christmas with in- 
_ strumental music, and_ to show that they were ‘the 
Lord Mayor’s music” they anciently wore “a badge upon 
_thearm. The carol-singers are now becoming rare. and 
we regret that such is the case ; there was something very 
pleasing in the thought that 


All hailed with, unconstrained delight 
And general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 

: Brought tidings of salvation down. 
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DRAWING-ROOM GAMES AND ILLUSIONS: 


MR. QUOTE’S MENTAL PHOTOGRAPH. 


Tue ‘*Men- 


tal Photo- 
graph _ = Ai- 
bum” has 
become a 
source of 


much amuse- 
ment within 
a few months 
past. The 
game — for 
such it may 
be called— 
like that of 
‘¢ Solitaire,”’ 


can be played 
alone, each 
on: writing the 
answers to the 


printed questions 
deliberately at his 
own desk ; or, more 
enjoyably, a little 
social evening circle 
may gather around 
one who reads the 
questions _ aloud, 
while they give 
impromptu an- 
swers, in jest or in 
earnest, as incli- 
pation prompts. 
Merry laughter 
will prove the 
pastime a pleasant 
one. We supply a 
few examples :— 


What is your favourite colour? 
‘'Three cheers for the red, white, and blue !’” 


What is your favourite flower ? 
‘* A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye.” 
Tree? 
‘*Give me of your bark, O birch tree ! 
Of your yellow bark, O birch tree ! 
Growing by the rushing river.” 
Object in Nature ? 
‘*My heart leaps up when I behold . 
A rainbow in the sky.” 


Perfume ? 
‘¢ Ambrosial scent diffused.” 


Gem? 
‘¢ Be shy of breastpins ; plain, well-ironed, white, 
With small pear! buttons, two of them in sight, 
Ts always genuine ; while your gems may pass, 
Though real diamonds, for ignoble glass.” 


Style of beauty ? 
‘*Give me a look, give mea face 
That makes simplicity a grace.” 
Musicians ? 
“Ye birds! that singing up to heaven’s gates ascend.” 
What bock (not religions) would you part with last? 
‘*Raptured, he quits each dozing sage, 
O woman, for thy lovelier page.” 


Where live ? 
‘*Where’er I roam, whatever realms I sce, 
My heart, untravelled, fondly turns to thee !”’ 


Favourite amusement ? 
‘*Give me a sly flirtation, 
By the light of a chandelier, 
With music to play in the pauses, 
And nobody very near.” 


Trait of character you most admire in man ? 
‘¢ oiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes ; 
Fach morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.” 


In woman ? 
‘¢ Kindness in woman, not her beauteous looks, shall win 
my love.” 
What is your 5éle noir? 
“‘T do not tremble when I meet 
The stoutest of my foes ; 
But Heaven defend me from the friend 
Who comes, but never goes !” 


AN Excettent Carp Trick.—Place all the diamonds of 
the pack, except the court cards, in a row on the table. Place 
also a few common spades and hearts, or clubs, between some 
of the diamonds, as, for example, three of hearts, five of 
diamonds, nine of clubs, six of diamonds, four of spades, nine 
of diamonds, &c. ‘Take care to lay all the cards in the same 
direction—that is, with the tops of the cards all one way. 
This is easy enough as regards the spades, clubs, and hearts 
—and really as easy as regards the diamonds—for, on close 
inspection, it will be seen that the margin between the point 
of the diamond and the edge of the card is much 
smaller at one end of the card than the other. Place 
the narrow margins at the top, and the trick is ready. 
Request one or two of the company to invert any of the 
cards in your absence. They will naturally turn a diamond, 
never suspecting the difference of margin; the change of 
spades, &c., being too apparent a matter. On your return you 
at once detect the changed card or cards. Should any one 
discover the trick, defy the detector to tell which card is 
turned during his absence. When he leaves the room turn a 
spade, or heart completely rownd, leaving it exactly as it was 
before, then summon the would-be corjuror, whose perplexity 
will afford considerable amusement. 


Buriep Cririrs.—[‘‘ Buried Cities” is the name of a new 
amusement. or puzzle, which offers a pleasant mental exercise 
and refreshes the knowledge of geography. It consists in em- 
balming ina sentence or verse the name of one or more well- 
known cities, The orthography must be preserved, although 
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the name may be divided so as to form the end of one word 
and the beginning of another. For instance, ‘‘ Bring some 
water, Loo has fainted.” The city buried, in this sentence is 
obviously Waterloo. Islands may be also submerged in tho 
same manner. In the following rhymes no less than twenty- 
four cities are buried, and some of them quite as effectually as 
fire, water, or the ‘‘tooth of time” has ever concealed one 
from the eye of a Gladstone or a Hallam] :— 

In the palmy, radiant month of May, 

No other than its opening day ; 

A boy walked over Montserat, 

To botanise for his Uncle Pat ! 

Mosses and lichens he gathered enough, 

Entangled with thorns and briers rough ; 

Ocra, cowslips and lilies blanc, 

Asters, pinks, and the rose verplanc : 

But when from the mountains he came down, 

Patrick his uncle was out of town ; 

So he took a staff or divining rod, 

To search for ‘‘ cities beneath the sod.” 

O many a one in the olden time 

Was swallowed up for its sin and crime ; 

And he plunged his rod in here and there, 

For deep the buried cities were, 

And he sounded a cymbal because sound 

Might shake those cities underground, 

Which are chiefly on sulphur and bitumen found. 

The boy in trying to dig up 

Saline relics, a crystal cup, 

A tripod found in a den of pitch. 

The bronze vase that adorned a niche 

A spear once used in a giant’s cause. 

Wayfaring men it oft made pause ; 

An amber necklace Lot’s wife wore, 

An opal Myra’s finger bore, 

A baby long since petrified, 

The best of mothers mummified, 

A marble head—but stop exploring, 

We all are bored with so much boring. 


An ImpossipiLiry.—Request any one to stand with bis 
back against the wall—the heels being close to the wall ; drop a 
handkerchief at his feet, and defy him to pick it up without 
moving his feet. 


Tue Provers GAmME.—Let the family or party arrange 
themselves conveniently round the room, and during the ab- 
sence of one of their companions select some proverb contain- 
ing as many words, if possible, as there are persons present. 
Then the person is to be called in and must ask the one 
stationed near the door some question, the answer to which 
must contain the first word of the proverb. Then proceed to 
the next person, whose reply would contain the next word, 
and so on. The questions and answers must involve as much 
wit as possible. The sooner the proverb is discovered the 
better, and the person from whose answer it is guessed must 
next go out and in turn be puzzled with another proverb. 
The practice of this game will afford not only amusement, but 
ease and rapidity of thought to conversation. 


AN INTERESTING DivERSION.—Take three pieces of cake 
and place them on a table, a little distanee apart, and then 
put over each a hat. Removing the first hat while all present 
are commanded to watch carefully—you take up the cake and 
eat it. Then proceeding to the second and third, you do like- 
wise. Ask the company then to select the hat under which 
they would like the cake to be found, and when they have 
decided, tell them to notice very carefully while you place 
the cake under it. Then, while they all intently regard 
you, coolly place the hat on your head and ask them if they 
are satisfied ! 


CHARACTERS. —This simple and amusing game is played in 
the following manner : The company must all be seated in one 
room except one of the number, who waits in some outer 
apartment, while they are selecting a character, sufficiently 
noted to create amusement and interest; then the person in 
waiting is called in, and the character selected is applied to 
him, while he, of course, is quite ignorant of who it is. 
Questions are asked him by all the persons present, each one 
of which illustrates in some way a peculiarity of the selected 
character and brings forward his most witty or amusing 
points. The character selected will often be found to be an 
interesting study, if it is taken from history or from some 
popular fiction. Dickens’s works furnish striking instances 
for this purpose, as the peculiarities of his individual cha- 
racters are so admirably illustrated. The one who is to guess 
the chosen person he is to represent must exercise a clear 
mind, and he will soon be able to tell by some pointed in- 
quiry who he is supposed to be, and the person at whose ques- 
tion he guesses must then, in turn, be banished from the 
room. Of-course the questioning must be calculated to lead 
the mind away from the proper subject as much as possible, 
while, in truth, it all points to it, so as to puzzle the guesser. 


SHapow Panromimres.—Shadow pantomimes can be effec- 
tually arranged in rooms by following these simple directions : 
Fasten a sheet tightly across the open folding-doors. The 
room in front of the sheet must be quite dark. The back 
room, where the performers operate, must be lighted by a 
candle or lamp, which stands on the floor. 

To determine the size of the required figures, let the actors 

stand within a foot of the sheet and carry the lamp forward 
or backward, until the right focus is obtained. 
_ To make an actor descend from above, he must stand 
behind the lamp and slowly step over it. The audience will 
first see his foot, and then his whole body appears, and by 
stepping backward he can be made to disappear in the same 
manner. 

To throw an actor up out of sight, lift him slowly over 
the lamp, and bring him down again by reversing the pro- 
cess. Two gentlemen, or large boys,. and one smaller one, 
with one lady, are enough for most pantomimes; and the 
properties needed are easily cut from stiff pasteboard, when 
they cannot be readily obtained in the house. 

The subjects are manifold ; but we will only mention some 
of the simpler ones :— 

1, The barber’s shop. The barber and his assistant descend 
from above and bow to the audience. Boy arranges chair. 
Old gentlemen enters ; is placed in a chair by the boy, who 
proceeds to cover him with a sheet and apply the soap with 
a feather duster. Barber approaches with huge razor. Boy 
trips up barber, whose razor cuts off customer's head, which 
is done by quickly turning up his coat-collar, and drawing 
razor through his neck. Consternation! | They consult toge- 
ther, and decide to throw the body up into the air, which 
they do, and then, making their bows, ascend out of sight. | 

2, The dentist. Same opening scene. A huge tooth is 
drawn with the tongs from under the patient's coat, 
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3. A duel, in which the swords can be run through the 


actors by passing behind them. _, 

4, Witch going up on a broomstick. 
lamp. 

5. The Grecian bend illustrated by an extravagantly par- 

i go lady. ae 
te es the Ginat-killer. The giant can grow or diminish 
by moving the lamp backward or forward ; and Jack can 
slowly ascend the bean-stalk, which can first be shown, and 
made to grow rapidly in the same manner. 

‘A little practice will enable the performers to keep the 
scenes well in focus, and cause much amusement to both 


spectators and actors. 


By stepping over the 
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)OREMOST among 
{the novelties to 
which the festive 
season has given 
birth, we must place 
the German dried 
grasses preparedand 
imported by Messrs. 
Radclyffe, of 129, 
High Holbora. They 
are most tastefully 
arranged in a va- 
riety of ways, and 
have been so cle- 
verly manipulated 
: that the colours are 
admirably preserved, forcibly contrasting in this as in other 
respects with the sorry results that usually attend amateur 
efforts in the same direction. For Christmas and New Year 
decorations they would be in every way suitable, and, unlike 
many other seasonable novelties, their interest will not 
depart with the holiday guests. The accompanying illustra- 
tions show some of the more attractive forms in which 
the grasses are sent out, but for hand bouquets, hanging 
baskets, &c., they arejalso admirably adapted. By the aid of 
these hints country readers may be able to make their selec- 
tion ; but we advise all who are in town to pay a visit of per- 
sonal inspection to Messrs. Radclyffe’s establishment. 


Pani! Ay 


RIMMEL'S CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES. 


As the experience of past years would doubtless lead Lon- 
don readers to imagine, M. Eugene Rimmel’s establishment in 
the Strand is just now a veritable Pandora’s box—its trea- 
sures pouring out, in reply to the ever-growing demand of the 
public, with increasing variety, and apparently an inexhaust- 


ible fairy-like momentum. In addition to the numberless 
attractions of previous’ years, we find many decided novelties 
that will doubtless be greatly patronised this Christmastide. 
First in the list come the new ‘“‘ Photographic Cards,” to be 
sent through the post with or without the portrait of the 
sender attached. In the latter case, a really beautifully 
illuminated capital letter forms an appropriate embellishment. 
To those, however, who wish. faithfully to carry out the 
pretty idea, and who happen to be in London at this 
season, M. Rimmel furnishes an order on one _ of 
the leading photographic artists of Regent-street, who will 
furnish portraits, under these circumstances, at a very mode- 
rate charge indeed. Then come some new and elegant floral 
cards and scent sachets, of which one scarcely knows whether to 
admire most the beautiful designs or exquisite colouring. Nor 
must we forget to mention the Perfumed Almanack for 1871, 
which is in every way excellent. The Floral Crackers, each 
containing a scented flower, suitable for the hair or button-hole, 
are not, we believe, actually new this year, but they will cer- 
tainly be popular; a remark that applies also to the grotesque 
figures containing perfumery and the fancy perfume boxes, 
hampers, baskets, &c. A decided novelty, however, is the 
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‘¢oracular cracker,” each containing a miniature bottle of eau 
de Cologne and a ‘‘rhymed oracle of destiny,” original and 
humorous, and calculated to cause a good deal of merriment. 
These, with the fan, costume, and rosewater crackers, and the 
ever-popular bouquet fan, form but a small, though not un- 
important part of the Christmas attractions that M. Rimmel 
has to show. 
FIELD'S NEW CANDLE. 

Amongst general novelties a word seems demanded by the 
“Qzokerit” candle, with the puzzling name of which the 
advertisements have made us so familiar of late. They are 
an aristocratic wax-like candle, burning steadily and clearly, 
and, considering the comparatively low price at which they 
are sold, should undoubtedly prove the candle of the season, 
For the drawing-room they are thoroughly adapted. 


MESSRS. BEAL AND BINGHAM’S NOVELTIES. 


The heterogenous establishment of Mr. S. Beal, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, is not one likely ever to Jag behind the times, 
and this year is no exception to the rule. It has produced 
numerous novelties suitable for sending through the post to 
distant friends, or for Christmas-trees. Amongst them we 
may indicate the scented sachets and costume figures, the 
former being cushiony little productions, half-book half- 
valentine, prettily embellished and tastefully perfumed, and 
the latter being attractive cards somewhat similar to those 
with which Rimmel, Dean, Canton, and others have made 
the public familiar. 

Mr. Bingham, the well-known publisher of Bristol, has, as 
usual at this season, devoted his main strength to the pro- 
duction of new games, and he has been more than ordinarily 
successful. He has submitted to our inspection no fewer 
than six novel card games, named respectively, ‘‘ Stella,” 
‘‘ Parade,” ‘* Sweepstakes,” ‘* Trousseau,” ‘* Wants,” and 
‘‘ Happy Thoughts.” The first comprises sixty-four cards 
printed in colours, the play being identical with the popular 
game of Bezique, but with astronomical and mythological 
characters; the second is a military game of twenty-four 
cards, adapted as a set or round game ; the third is a sporting 
game of thirty-six cards; the fourth a round game of thirty- 
nine cards; the fifth a novel adaptation of a very old idea— 
it consists of forty illustrated cards and the eight principal 
characters have to complete their different wants ; and the 
sixth is a round game of sixty cards combining conversation 
and original thoughts. They sell at one shilling the pack. 


MESSRS. DEAN AND SON’S NOVELTIES. 


Messrs. Dean, of Ludgate-hill, are amongst our oldest and 
most trusty purveyors of Christmas amusements, London and 
countryfancy stationers 
alike drawing heavily 
at this season on their 
almost inexhaustible 
resources for the sup- 
ply of the wants of 
their customers, so that 
their name is known 
and their supremacy 
acknowledged far be- 
yond the bounds of the 
busy locality in which 
their unpretentious es- 
tablishment — stands. 
Amongst their novel- 
ties more specially suit- 4 
ed for posting to distant / 
friends or hanging on 
the Christmas-tree, we 
may particularise, i, the 
ls. packet of Christmas 
and New Year’s cards, 
with twelve different mottoes or designs in colours; 2, 
some very effective little scenic Christmas and New Year's 
cards, mounted in lace, with three lifts and a moveable 
figure; and 3, two elastic heads, the one of Father 
Christmas, and the other of Grimaldi, both surmounted 
by holly and berries, and bearing suitable mottoes — the 
whole well adapted for the children. Besides these they 
have brought out a Winter Scenic View, in round case with 
glass front, disclosing a robin singing on a snow-covered 
bough of holly-tree, with view of cottage, windmill, &c., in 
the distance. This is suitable for hanging on the nursery- 
wall, and would also serve for the Christmas-tree. Then they 
have produced a miniature gilt fan, decorated with small 
prints, in oil-colours, of the Baptism, Virgin Mary, and 
other scriptural subjects ; with a couple of coloured sheets 
in the form of valentines, called respectively ‘‘ The Cloud” 
and ‘The Grecian Bend” (of the former of which we give 
an illustration), and intended as a burlesque on these 
modern fashionable developments. Such are the more 
striking of Messrs. Dean’s novelties this year, but their 
catalogue contains various other articles too numerous even 
to mention. 


War Maps.—-One of the best war maps published is that pre- 
sented, through the medium of the grocers, by the manufacturers 
of the Glenfield Starch, to all purchasers of that popular article. 
Grocers may have them by applying direct. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


Hark? in honour of the season, made this a special 
Christmas Number, crammed, as full as the greatest 
pressure and smallest type would allow of our cramming it, 
with seasonable tales, poetry, music, recipes, and illustrations, 
we have been compelled to omit all those more general fea- 
tures of interest that, during the last four years, have tended 
to make the Lapy’s Own not only a trustworthy family 
newspaper, but, we hope, a welcome friend and adviser in 
thousands of English homes. In our next issue these distin- 
guishing characteristics will be all resumed, with such other 
attractions added as the experience of the past twelvemonths 
has led us to think desirable or attainable. The Index and 
Title-page of the current volume is also in preparation, and 
will shortly be published. In conclusion, we would thank 
our friends and subscribers, at home and abroad, for the 
material aid they have rendered us in the past, in making 
the paper still better known, aud would heartily wish all 
readers 


@ fAerrvp Christmas anv a Happy Neo Pear, 


CacAoINE.—Cocoa nibs on the removal of the oil fall into powder 
and this powder is Cacaoine. Cacaoine contains neither sugar nor 
any other admixture whatever. Cacaoine makes one of the lightest 
thinnest of warm drinks, and is the most desirable of all for use 
in the later hours of the day. Cacaoine, by reason of the ingenious 
method by which the oil is removed, preserves all the fine natural 
flavour of the cocoa nibs.—Prepared only by James Epps and Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, 112, Great Russell-street ; 170, Piccadilly ; 
and 48, Threadneedle-street ; and at their Works for Dietetic 
Preparations, Euston-road. 


Mr. E. W. Fratiine, of the Daily News Office, writes, Feb. 20, 
1869 : ‘I had the misfortune to sprain my foot badly last Angust. 
After trying all sorts of remedies for it, without benefit, I was at 
last induced to use your Vegetable Pain Killer, which in a few 
days entirely cured it. I have since constantly kept it in my house 
as a family medicine, and have great confidence in it.—To P, 
Davis and Son.” 


HoLLoway’s OINTMENT AND PILLS—DISORDERS OF THE THROAT 
AND CuHEsT.—Whoever has once made trial of these invaluable 
remedies can truthfully bear testimony to their astonishing efficacy, 
their curative and preservative powers, against the many maladies 
of winter. The Ointment, rubbed on the chest, acts most bene- 
ficially in arresting inflammation, irritation, congestion, and all 
pectoral complaints. In ulcerated sore throat, diphtheria, mumps, 
quinsy, and similar ailments, the Ointment should be well rubbed 
upon the throat and summit of the chest at least twice a-day, while 
the Pills are taken internally, according to the plainly-printed 
directions. Holloway’s remedies constitute in themselves a perfect 
safeguard against most diseases dependent upon changeable or in- 
clement weather. They counteract the sources of disease. 


“T can confidently recommend your Vegetable Pain Killer as a 
cure for diarrhoea, dysentry, &c*, for I have repeatedly tested its 
virtues in these diseases—and have never known it fail to give 
relief. I always keep a bottle of it in the house in case of need. 
RIcHARD CLARKSON, 2, Hopwood-street, Liverpool.—To P. D. & 
Son, London, W.C.” 


FOR CASH. 
The Lowest Priced Sewing Machine 


WHEELER & WILSON 


Sell, is the 
LOCK-STITCH ELLIPTIC HAND MACHINE, 


Bf Seen O! 


A TREADLE MACHINE, LOCK-STITCH, 


S266 XO: 


A SILENT LOCK-STITCH, 


Last and Best, LT: 7° O. 


A LOCK-STITCH SILENT—SILVER PLATED, 


of 8558.0: 


These are the Reduced Prices! 
Machines supplied on Easy Terms, at an advance of £1.1.0 
on each Machine. Particulars on application. 


Chief Office—139, Regent Street, London, 
Branch Offices—43, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
73, Bold Street, Liverpool ; 1, St. Stephen’s Green, Dub- 
lin ; 41, Commercial Street, Leeds; Exchange Buildings 
Stephenson’s Place, Birmingham ; 31, London Street, 
Norwich ; and 24, Coney Street, York. 


Next, 


Then, 


NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


valuation of the entire Life Liabilities made as at 3lst December, 1869, by independent Actuaries at 3 per cent. net premiums, the Life Assets showed a surplus 


over Liabilities of £249,956, enabling the Directors to declare a Reversionary Bonus amounting to $7 10s, per cent. on each sum assured for five years, and to still hold in reserve all profits 


accrued on annuities and endowments. 


After payment ; 
Capital paid up 


Reserved Fund, and Profit and Loss Account 
Life Assurance Funds ... ws .. 


of Dividend and Bonuses, the KUNDS of the Company stand as 


EXTRACT FROM LAST ANNUAL REPORT. 
follows :— 
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£280,095 
£286,925 10s, _ 
£1,173,401 9s, 1d. 


In consequence of the entire abvlition of Duty, the Company is prepared to grant Insurances on the Buildings of PRIVATE DWELLINGS and their CONTENTS at the following 
Scale of Charges, showing the total annual expense for the same, viz. :— 


Furxiture iN Private Brick-Buitt DWELLINGS. 


£ s. d. £ 
100 Dinde 200m. heer 
150 30 OOO meme get. 


£ 
100 
150 


And in the same proportion for larger amounts, 
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Burnpixgs or Privare BaioK-BuiLtT DWELLINGS. 
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300 
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JOHN H. M‘LAREN, Manager. _ 

JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in Londov. 
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HIS publication was commenced on the Ist of July, in the belief that an ample field existed for a high-class monthly Magazine devoted to Att ; and already the result has 


fulfilled this expectation. 


or more Full-page Heliotype Illustrations, being reproductions of Ancient and Modern Pictures, 


“ArT” is produced in a form eminently adapted to the drawing-room table. It is handsomely printed on fine paper, in super-royal quarto, and each Number contains Four 
Engraviags, Designs, Sculpture, and objects of Industrial or Decorative Art. 


Among the Contributors to “‘ ART” are Messrs. BLANCHARD JERROLD, CHARLFS Burton, J. CorDY JEAFFRESON, G. W. Rem, HYDE CLARKE, Grorce Avaustus Sata, W. R. RatsTon, JOHN FORBES 
Rosertson, HENRY BLacKBURN, G. W. YapP, JOHN Pragort, Jun., E. OLLIER, T. Roger Smita, G. WHartoy Suupson, &c., Xe. 


1. “Caries I. IN VANDYKE’S STUDIO.” 
9. “ARRIVAL OF THE ARGONAUTS AT CUuLCHIS.” 
3. “Two OLp Men’s HEaDs.” 
4, “In BLACK AND WHITE.” 

5. Tur “Prior’s Door,” ELty CATHEDRAL, 


LONDON : 


Now roady in One elegant Volume, p rice 21s. 
HE WINDOW; or, the Songs of the 
Wrens. A Song-Cycle. By Atrrep Tennyson, Poct- 
Laureate. With Music by Arruur SuLtivay. 
ee By the Duke of ARGYLL. With 


llustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


(jet EES DRAMAS for CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. George Macponatp. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Hi BOY in GREY. By Henry Krvos- 
Ley. With Illustrations by Arthur Hughes, Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HE MIRACLES of OUR LORD. By 
Grorae Macponatp. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
ALKS in ROME. By Avaustus J. C. 


Hare. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


ies and JUDGMENT. A Sermon 
preached in the Parish Church of Crathie in October, 

1870. By Norman Macteop, D.D., one cf Her Majesty’s 

Chaplains for Scotland. Published at the Queen’s com- 

mand, and also by her command dedicated to Her Majesty. 
emy 8vo. Is. 


D 
T the BACK of the NORTH WIND. 
3y Georce Macponatp. With Illustrations by 
Arthur Hughes Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


\ SEGOND SERIES of PAPERS for 

tf THOUGIITFUL GIRLS, BySarau Tyrter. Crown 

8vo. 5s, 

T AL - FIOTRS =int the W@CRAMPREE 
CHURCH. By C. J. Vavenay, D.D., Master of tho 

Tempie Church. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ANAID BANNERMAN’S BOYHOOD. 
By Georce Macpoxaup. With Mlustrations. By 
Arthur Hughes. Crown $vo. 5s. 


Ne Bore Oe FALELIEN. A Tusrieal 


Drima. By Roperr Bucnanayn. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ECtURES and TRACTS. By Baboo 
td Kesnwn Cacnver Sex. Edited by 8. D. Collet. 
Crown 8vo. is, 

ASSAGES from the ENGLISH NOTE- 

BOOKS of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 2 vols. 
Crown $vo. 2ts. 

“These two volumes, intended to give us Hawthorne's 
impressions of England and the English, give us incidentally 
his own disposition and character from a thousand points 
of view, and form one of the minutest and most finished 
self-portraits that was ever drawn.”—Times. 


{INX’S BABY. His Birth and Other 
Misfortunes. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. ds. 

“The strangely clever and tragical history of ‘Ginx’s 
Baby.’ We can assure the reader, if he has not yet 
szen the story of ‘Ginx’s Baby,’ that there is that in it 
will make him smile and make him groan, and perhaps give 
him inthe endatruer sense of the misery of his fellow- 
creatures and their need of Christian succour than the 
appea's of many societies or the beggar’s cunningest 
wail.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


P [ASANT LIFE in the NORTH. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Post Svo. 6s. 

“ Literature and the world are the better for a picture 
so homely, so pure, and so elevated in feeling, as the picture 
of Muckle Jock’s courtship. The description of the begin- 
ning of his love is as perfect as any classic idyll, yet as true 
to all the homely associations of the ploughman’s life as 
the simplest history could be. The other stories in the 
volume are full of the truest feeling for Scottish nature 
both in landscape and humanity.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

STRAHAN and CO., 56, Ludgate-hill. 


il BADS OF FAMILIES desirous of 
of presenting a cheap and appropriate Gift at Ghrist- 
mas, are recommended to choose the 
JEST OF EVERYTHING, by the 
Author of ‘ Enquire Within.” 
Best OF EVERYTHING contains in- 
J formation on every subject of a domestic nature. 
Thirtieth Thousand, handsomely half-bound, price 2s. 6d, 
W. KENT AND CO., 23, Paternoster-row: and all 
Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 


TATE DTQMaqd yam ax ane 

WiRISTMAS GIFT. The most appro- 

) PERS Soe Young or Old at Christmas is the 

Var VY TNT 

Be OF EVERYTHING, by the 
f) Author of “Enquire Within,” 

EST OF EVERYTHING is replete 

) with information PE every subject of a domestic 
nature. The Thirtieth Thousand, handsomely half-bound 
price 2s, 6d. 

W. KENT AND CO., 23, Paternoster-row; and at all 
Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 


THE MUSICAL ART UNION. 
(Under the Sanction and Control of Her Majesty’s 
Privy Council.) 

HE PRIZES at the SECOND DIs.- 
TRIBUTION, in January next, will consist of valu- 
atle PIANOFORTES, HA RMONIUMS, VIOLINS, 
CONCERTINAS, and other Musical Instruments, 
Musical Works, &c., ranging in value UP to FIFTY 
GUINEAS. Tickets, One Shiiling each, may be obtained 
of appointed Agents, or direct trom the Offices, 22, Buck- 
ingham-street, Strand, W.C., by sending Stamps, Or Post- 
oftice Order made payable at Charing-cross, to the Secre- 
tary, Wituiay A. Suitu, 


No. 7, for January, will contain the following Heliotype Illustrations :— 


By Leon Escosuka. 


From a Drawing by Albert Diirer. 
By C. 8. Lidderdale. 


WITH 


M ON. TH LY, -PB,DCE 


From the Picture in the French Gallery, Pall-mall. 
From a Design by C. R. Conder. 


From the Picture in the Old Bond-street Gallery. 
An Architectural Study. j 


NUMEROUS ARTICLES ON ART-SUBJECTS. 


HALF A-+-CROWN. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S 
PRESENTS. 


1: 
Crown 4to, 12s. cloth, 


Lays of the Holy Land. Selected from 
Poets Ancient and’ Modern, by the Rev. Horativus 
Borar, D.D. With Illustrations from Original Photo- 
graphs and Drawings. 


Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth, 


Memories of Patmos; or Some of the 
Great Words and Visions of the Apocalypse. By the 
Rey. J. R. Macpvrr, D.D. 

lil. 
Crown 8vo, ds. cloth, 


The Floating Light of the Goodwin 
Sands. By R “M. Bactanrynr, Author of “The Life- 
boat,” ‘* The Lighthouse,” &c. With Illustrations, 

IV. 
Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d cloth, 
Little Elsie’s Summer at Malvern. 


the Hon. Mrs, Ciirrorp Butter. 
Vv. 
Small crown 8yo. 3s, 6d. cloth, 


What She Could. By the Author of 
“The Wide, Wide World,” &c, With Coloured Illustra- 
tions. 


By 


VI. 
Small crown $Svo, &s. cloth, 
Moses the Man of God: A Series of 
Lectuces. By tue late Jamwes Hamitton, D.D., F.L,S. 
Vil; 
16mo, 2s, 6d. cloth, 
Love Fulfilling the Law. 


Commandmonts. 


Stories on the 


VIL. 
Fscap. 8yo. 2s, 6d. cloth, 

Faithful unto Death: or, Susine and 
Claude of the Val Petice. By Anna Canouina Dr 
Tergotina, With Illustrations. 

London : JAMES NISBET, and CO., 21, Berners-street, W. 


oust ready. 
ETAINED in FRANCE. A Story of 
the First French Empire. By AcGnes Guinernr, 
Author of ‘The Curate’s Home,” &c. In crown 8vo., fron- 
tispiece, price 5s. cloth. 
** A capital tale of the First Empire.”—John Bull. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 64, Fleet-street. 


Just ready, 


UNT JUDITH’ RECOLLECTIONS. 
A Tale of the Eighteenth Century. By the Author 
ot ** Missionary Anecdotes,” &c. Crown 8vo., frontispiece, 
5s. cloth. 
“One of the best books of the kind we know.”— Record. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 44, Fleet-street 


Just ready. 
*DWARD’S WIFE. A Tale. By Mrs. 
Marsuauu, Incrowr $vo., frontispiece, 5s. cloth, 
“This is avery charmiug stcry—fresh, natural, and touch- 
ing.”—Christian Advocate. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54, Fleet-street. 


A Fifth Thousand of 
THIRD SERIES of SUNDAY 
ECHOES in WEEK-DAY HOURS. A Tale of the 
Journeyings of the Israelites. By Mrs. Carey Brock. In 
crown 8vo., 5s. cloth. 

** We can thoroughly recommend this volume ; the third 
ofa scries which has been popular to an unusual extent.” 
—Record, 

SEELEY, JACKSON, and IALLIDAY, 54, Ficet-street. 
Just ready. 
}T ETTYS RESOLVE. A School Girl's 
Story. By the Author of “ Under the Lime Trees,” 
In crown 8vo., trontispiece, 5s. cloth. 

* A very natural story of school-life, with 
peculiar interests.”"—John Bull. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54, Fleet-street. 


mingled and 


Just ready, 
if OLIDAY PLEASURES. 
Etchings by Rupoteu Geissier, 

5s. cloth, 

“ An exceedingly pleasant and pretty book.”—Daily Tele- 
graph. 
London: SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54, 
ee Fleet sireok 

BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOK. 
Just published, New and Much Improved Edition, hand- 
somely bound in ¢ loth, gilt, 31s. 6d., 


MHE UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely 

Great and the Infinitely Little. By F. A. Povucuet, 
M.D. Illustrated by 313 Engravings on Wood, of which 80 
are full pages, and 4 Coloured Plates. 

*"\ splendid work. The volume before us does 
credit to every one concerned in its production. M. 
Pouchet has an agreeable style, the woodcuts are admir- 
able, the print and paper worthy of an edition de luxe.” — 
Pall Mall Gazetie. 

“We can honestiy commend this work, which is as admi- 
oe as it is copiously illustrated.”—Times. 

‘A more splendid Christmas present can scarcely be 
desired.”—Guardian, 


BLACKIE AND SONS, 44, Paternoster-row. 


With Twelve 
In large 8vo., price 


MARSTON, 


188, FLEET 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
(oeneers of the CHURCH _ of 


ENGLAND. With a beautifully-coloured Floral 
Design to each Collect, and Illuminated coyer. Crown 
8vo. 12s. Also kept in various styles of morocco. 

“Carefully, indeed lovingiy drawn, and daintily co- 


loured.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MWELVE PARABLES of OUR LORD. 
lllustrated and Illuminated. Twelve coloured Illus- 
trations, with Illuminated Texts and Borders. Royal 4to., 
ornamental binding, 10s. 
“One of the most beautiful of modern pictorial works.” 
—Times. 


RACKERS for CHRISTMAS. More 
Stories. By. E. H. Kwyarcunvuii-Hvueerssex, M.P., 
Author of “Stories for My Children.” With Illustrations 
by Jellicoe and Elwes. Crown $vo., cloth gilt, 5s. 
[Just ready. 


HE FAIRY BOOK. The best popular 
Fairy Stories, selected and rendered anew. By 

the Author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” New Edition, 
with Coloured Illustrations and Borders. By J. E. Rocxrs, 
Author of ‘ Ridicula Rediviva.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 


gilt, 68.4 {Just ready. 
M ORFS RIDICULI. Old_ Nursery 
Rhymes. Illustrated in Colours, by J. E. Rogers. 


Author of ‘ Ridicula Rediviva.” Crown 4to., in orna- 
mental cover, 6s. (Just ready. 


IDICULA REDIVIVA. Old Nursery 
Rhymes. Illustrated in Colours, by J, E, Rocrrs, 
Crown 4to., with ornamental cover, 6s. { 
TORIES ABOUT. By Lady Barker, 
Author of “Station Life in New Zealand.”  Illus- 
trated. Extra fep. 8vo., 4s. 6d. [This day. 


HEN I WAS A LITTLE GIRL: 


Stories for Children. By the Author of “St. 


Olave’s.” Illustrated by L. Frélich. Extra fep. 8vo., 
4s, 6d. (This day. 
VHE HEROES of ASGARD: Tuales 


from Scandinavian Mythology. By A. and E. Keary. 
New and Revised Edition, with Illustrations by Huard. 
4s. 6d. [This day. 


TORIES for MY CHILDREN. By E. 
kK) H. Kyarenscit-Hvcessen, M.P. Extra fep. 8vo., with 
lllustrations. Second Edition. Price 6s. 6d. 

By 


OM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
an Oxp Bor. With 60 Illustrations by Arthur Hughes 
and Sydney Hall, and Portrait of the Author. Small 4to., 
gilt edges, 10s. 6d. Golden Treasury Edition, 4s. 6d. 
Popular Edition, 2s. 
HE FIVE DAYS ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS at WENTWORTH GRANGE. A Book 
for Children. By F.T. Panrcrave. With Illustrations by 
Arthur Hughes. Small 4to., price 6s. 


LICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDER- 
LAND. By Lewis Carrotu, Twenty-fifth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo., with 42 Illustrations by Tenniel. Cloth gilt, 6s. 
The same in French and German, each 6s. 
MHE WATER BABIES: a Fairy Tale 
for a Land Baby. By Canon Kixestey. With Illus- 
trations by Sir Noel Paton and P. Skelton. New Edition, 
Crown Svo , with additional Illustrations, 6s. 
NAST UP by the SEA. By Sir 
Samurn W. Baker. Tenth Thousand. Illustrated 
by Huard. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 
NALES of OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated 
by Heyry Kinestey, F.R.G.S. With Vignette Title 
and Eight full-page Illustrations by Tuard. Crown 8yo., 
cloth, extra gilt, 6s. Third Edition. 
HE HEROES: Greek Fairy ‘Tales for 
My Children. By Canon Kixyestey, New Edition, 
with Coloured Illustrations, Extra fep. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
TOREHOUSE of STORIES. Edited 
by C. M. Yonar, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Contents: Philip Quarll—Goody Twoshoes—The Gover- 
ness—Jemima Placid—The Perambulations of a Mouse— 
The Village School—The Littie Queen—Ilistory of Little 
Jack. Globe 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
\ Y BEAUTIFUL LAPY. By Tuomas 
Wootner. With Vignette by Arthur Hughes, Third 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 
HE LADY of LA GARAYE. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Norroy. With Frontispiece and Vignette, 
Sixth Edition. Fep. 8vo., cloth gilt, 4s. 6d, 
JHE ANGEL in the HOUSE. By 
Coventry Paruore. I'cp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
OUSEHOLD BOOK. of. ENGLISH 
POETRY, Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by the 
Archbishop of Dustin. Second Edition. Extra fep. 8vo., 
5s, 6d. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


“The white wonder of dear Juliet’s hand.” 
Romeo and Juliet. 


HE WHITE HAND, REGISTERED. 


—The new preparation for rendering the Hands Soft 
and White without injury to the Skin. In an elegantly 
designed Opal Glass Hand Rottle. Prepared by 
Lillian and Co., 5, Castle-street, Holborn, E.C. Price 
3s. 6d, each, See Dr, Hassell’s reply and opin.ons of the 
press, 


STREET, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENTS 
FOR LADIES AND GIRLS. 
\ ODEL WOMEN. By W. Anpverson, 


Author of ‘‘Self-Made Men,” &c. Elegantly bound, 
gilt edges, 5s. 
HE BAIRNS; or, Janet’s Love and 
Service. By the Author of ‘“ Christie Redfern’s 
Troubles.” Second Edition, 5s. 
‘*The touches of homeliness impart a peculiar charm.” 
—Record. 
** A tale of genuine feeling and beauty.”—Freeman. 


LD MERRY’S ANNUAL. The First 
Volume of a New Series. Beautifully lllustrated, 
printed on fine paper, and in the choicest cloth binding, 
gilt edges, 6s. 
HE MOTHER’S FRIEND. Volume 
for 1870, New Illustrated Series. Price, 1s. 6d., with 
picture cover ; or in cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d 
ADELEINE’S TRIAL, and Other 
Stories. By Mme. De Pressense. Four IJlustra- 
tions, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 
HE FAMILY: its Duties, Joys, and 
Sorrows. By Counr A. De Gasparin, Handsomely 
bound, 7s. 6d. 


ERMONS FROM THE STUDIO. 
Stories Illustrative of the Teaching of Art. By 
Marie Sisree. An exquisite present for a lady of artistic 

tastes. Price 7s, 6d., dull gilt edges, 
Words 


HE KING’S DAUGHTERS. 


on Work to Educated Women. By Annie Harwoop. 
Cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 
HE EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 
—Woman’s Best Work. By Mrs. Exuis, Author of 
“The Women of England,” &c. Handsomely bound, 3s. 6d, 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster 
Row. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


BEETHOVEN’S CENTENARY. 
Just published, beautifully printed, and handsomely bound 
in cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


EETHOVEN. A MEMOIR. By 
Exuiorr Graeme. With an Essay (Quasi Fantasia) 
“On the Hundredth Anniversary of his Birth,” and Re- 
marks on the Pianoforte Sonatas, with Hints to Students. 
By Dr. Ferpinanp Hitter, of Cologne. 
Just published, cloth and gold, bevelled boards, 21s,, 
uniform with, and a sequel to, ‘The Earth Deliniated 
with Pen and Pencil,” 


ANDERINGS in EVERY CLIMB, or 
Voyages, Travels, and Adventures all Round the 
World. Editea by W. F. Ainsworru, F.R.G.S.. F.S.A., 
&c. And embellished with upwards of Two Hundred Illus- 
trations by the first Artists, including several from the 
master pencil of Gustave Doré. 
Griffin’s Emerald Gems. 

The great delicacy and exquisite beauty of the Engrav- 
ings, the excelience of the ‘Typography, the tone and 
quality of the Paper, and the tasteful binding, render these 
Volumes as beautiful as any ever issued, and admirably 
Suited for Presents and School Prizes, 


NEW VOLUME 
Just ready, cloth and gold, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, 8s. ; 
malachite, 10s. 6d., 
(jeBBECLS PLEASURES of HOPE, 
and other Poems, including some Verses never betore 
published. With an Original Memoir by the Rev. Cartes 
Rocers, LL.D. Beautifully embellished with fine Portrait 
and several Steel Engravings 

Already published, uniform with the above, 

THE SONGS OF THE BARONESS NAIRNE 

Authoress of ‘‘The Land o’ the Leal.” 

*,* Her Majesty the Queen has expressed her admiration 
of these beautiful Songs, the authorship of which is now 
for the first time made public. 

GRAY’S POETICAL WORKS, 
GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
BURNS’S SONGS AND BALLADS. 
POLW’S POETICAL WORKS, Complete. 
BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGKIMAGE, 
CHATTERTON’S POETICAL WORKS, 
HERBERT'S POETICAL WORKS. 
*,* Other Volumes in preparation, 
Twentieth Thousand, square 8vo, printed on toned paper 
elegant binding, 12s, 6d. : morocco, 1l. 1s. 


\ ANY THOUGHTS OF MANY 

MINDS: being a Treasury of Reference, consisting 
of Selections from the Writings of the most celebrated 
Authors. Compiled and Analytically Arranged by Henry 
Sovuruaare. 

“‘The produce of years of research.”—Examiner. 

“The accumulation of treasures truly wonderful.”— 
Morning Herald. 

*¢ This is a wondrous book,”—Daily News. 

Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6a. cloth. 
A MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. Selected 
from the Larger Work. By Professor Crats. 

“The present volume is particularly adapted for the use 
of students going up to competitive examinations.”— 
Spectator. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., 10, Stationers 
Hall Court, 


7 


Dec. 24, 1870.] 


WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 
24, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


Price One Penny, 
QUNSHINE : re Monthly Illustrated 


i People, Family Reading, and 
prea mer ape yee pEducted by the Rev W. Mrrneu 


Readers in General. 
Wurrttemorer, D.D 


NEW STORIES FOR 1871. 


3R THAN the MIGHTY. A Good Story. for 
Spee the Author of ‘Soldier Harold,” “ Willie 
Oliver,” &c. 

THE TRIALS of PATTY THORNE. By the Anthor 
of “Busy Bee,” ‘‘ Dora Selwyn,” &c. 

THE PICTURE STORIES will be continued. 

LETTERS to FRANK. These will be on various scien- 
tific subjects, both instructive and attractive. 

*,* The New Tales have been written on purpose for 
“ Sounsnine.” They commence in the Jannary Number, 
and will be continued monthly, with beantiful Engravings. 

GIFT-BOOKS.—The Cheapest Christmas Presents, New 
Year's Gifts, or Birth-day Offerings are the bound volumes 
of “Sunsuive.” These may be had for the years1862—1870, 
price, each, 1s. 6d. plain cloth ; 2s. 6d, extra cloth, gilt 
edges. 

“ Suysuine” provides a constant supply of attractive and 
profitable reading. ‘‘Something to please and something 
to instruct” will always be our motto. 

London: William Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-row. 


Monthly, price 6d., illustrated, 
(here HOURS. Edited by W. Mey- 


NELL Wuittemork, D.D. 


In one Elegant Volume, cloth, gilt sides and edges, 


price 7s. 6d., 
OLDEN HOURS for 1870. Edited by 


W. Meysett Wnairttenorr, D.D., and llustrated by 
numerous Engravings, from designs by eminent artists, 
printed on toned paper. 

The Volume for 1870 contains the following complete 

Serials :— 

1. ON the GRAND TOUR. A New Tale. B 
Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” ik aan Fasne 

2. A MEMOIR of GEN. SIR GEORGE POLLOCK 
G.C.B., G.C.S.1., &c. With Portrait, Plans of Sieges, &c. 
By Lieut. Low, I.N. 

3. EN PENSION. Notes of a Swiss Tour. 
Author ot ‘‘The Protoplast.” 

4. WOODTHORPE; or, Chronicles of aCountry Village. 
A New Tale. By Francis Rouver. 

5. FEATHERED ARROWS; or, a Quiver-full of Truths 
winged by Fancies. By WapE Rosinson. 

6. EUREKA; or, Love will Labour. A New Tale. By 
Heven Hamiton. 

7. COMPTON FRIARS. A Tale of an Old Country 
House. By the Anthor of “ Mary Powell. 


— 


By the 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE NEW 
YEAR. 


The arrangements for 1871 will contain the following 
Serials :— 


1. OCTAVIA SOLARA. <A New Tale. 
of “Mary Powell.’ 

2. CHATTINGS ABOUT the CHILDREN. By the 
Author of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 

3. OUT of the WORLD;; or, a Year and a Half of Quiet 
Work in an Agricultural Parish. By the Author of ‘The 
Protoplast.” 

4. PAPERS on the HEALTH of the PEOPLE. Bythe 
Author of ‘A Night in an Hospital.” 

5. GIUDITA’S PROBATION. A Story of Roman 
Middle-class Life. By Srenora C. 

6. THE SISTERS of STEEPLECROFT. A New Tale. 
By the Author of “ Moravian Life in the Black Forest.” 

7, RAMBLES by RIVERS. By Leicu Pace, With 
Illustrations by the Author. ; 

Each Part will also contain many useful and interesting 
Papers, prepared expressly for the Magazine by compe- 
tent writers. 5 

The Illustrations will be numerous, from designs by 
eminent Artists, engraved in the best style by Messrs, 
Butterworth and Heath. . ; 

*,* Canvassing Billsand Specimen Numbers may be ob- 
tained on application to the Editor or Publisher. 

The Volumes for 1868 and 1869 are still on sale, price 
7s. 

London: William Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-row. 


ee by all Booksellers and Newsvendors, and at Railway 
Stalls, 


By the7Author 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


—_—_—_—- 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS IN 
ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS. 


eae of the FRENCH REVOLU- 

6 ON. With Three Full-page lll atiozs, 

OsporneE GIFFARD, M.A, Grown aves cies eee 
GQLD. 


\ ORTH HER WEIGHT in 
Sixth Thousand. Price 2s. éd., gilt edges, with 
Engravings. 


““We can safely recommend this very neat, pretty, well- 
told tale to all our young Jady readers, Cour J Gutaal: 


ILLAGE ASTRONOMER; or, The 
Kalendar Maia of Veitzberg. Third Edition, 3s. 


AUDE BOLINGBROKE. By Emma 


Jax~E Worsoisr. New Edition, 3s. 6d. 


mt 
ie LIE; or, Nothing Perfect Here. A 
Tale for Girls. By K. M. W. With Iliustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. : 
“This is a book which may be placed with advantage in 
the hands of any girl or boy—nay, it may be read with 
profit by any thoughtful man or woman, for it is attrac- 
tively written, and contains an unmistakably good moral.” 
—Literary Gazette. 


AMILTON GRAEME; or, The Fourth 


3 Generation. By Firora Lucas SHapwetut. In crown 
vo, OS. 

“The moral of this rons tale is such as strongly to 
awaken the sympathy of the religious reader, . . . The 
ylot is well worked out, and the characters admirably and 
consistently drawn.”—Church Review. 


READ WINNING; or, The ledger 

DD and the Lute. An Autobiography. By M. A. S. 

Barser. Fscp. cloth, 2s. i a . 
. vill be acquainted wi e name an 

mn ee ee of ‘ Bread Winning.’ The late Miss 
Barber has here recounted, in simple yet graphic terms, 

the story of her early life. We heartily commend the book 


to the attention of our readers.”—Record. 


TORY of a BEE and HER FRIENDS. 
h 


-) Told by Herself. Square 16mo, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
Ulustrated by Eight Coloured Lithographs. : 
“A charming bit of disguised science.”—Guardian. 


OSAMOND LEICESTER; or, The 
True Heroine. By H. A. H. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


VERGREEN. A Series of Memorial 
iv; Sketches. I. The Father. II. The Sister. III. The 


Friend. IV. ThePastor. Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
SHE GREAT STANLEY; or, James. 


Seventh Farl of Derby, and his Noble Countess, 
Charlotte de la Tremouille, in their Land of Men. A 
Narrative of the 17th Century. With numerous lliustra- 


tions, Crown 8vo., cloth 7s. 6d. 
EW ZEALAND, FAST and PRE- 
SENT: with its Prospects for the Future. With 
numerous fMlustrations. By Rev. R. Tayior, an ola New 
Zealand Missionary, 87o0., cloth, 10s, 6d. Also, 
lk IKA A MAUL; or New Zealand and 
its Inhabita: Edition. With numerous 
Jilustrations, revs a. 


Jonden + William Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-row 


THE LADY’S 


OWN PABER. 


COLOURED PICTURE TOY BOOK 
LITERATURE. 


Price 1s. 6d. each, with Illustrations in Cromo-Lithography> 
and showily bound in stout boards ; 


Or, Two Books in One Volume, 2s. 6d., 


1. PICTURE TURNOVERS, causing un- 

imagined effects, and with Tales written by Mrs. 
'ANNY COUSENS. 

9, PLEASANT PEEPS at COSMORA- 

ca ee with amusing Tales by Mrs, Fanny 

3. FROM ONE SIDE to the OTHER, 


with unexpected picture effects and Tales of Delight, 
by Mrs. Fanny Cousens. 


4, COSMORAMIC PICTURES, with pretty 
Instructive Tales, by Mrs. F. Cousens. 


These four Picture Toy Books will be appreciated by all 
who delight to astonish, instruct, and amuse the young. 
Nothing so tasty or marvellously-effective has ever been 
produced. 


FLEXIBLE-FACED STORY BUOKS. 


5. THE FLEXIBLE-FACED LITTLE 
GIRL; or, ONE HEAD AS GOOD AS EIGHT. 


THE FLEXIBLE-FACED HEARTY 
OLD BOY, Who was always the same. 
MERRY 


4, 
3. THE FLEXIBLE-FACED 
2. 
1. 


OLD DAME, Who sings “‘ Fiddle-de-dee.” 


THE FLEXIBLE-FACED JOLLY 
OLD MAN, Who sings ‘“‘ Down, derry down.” 


THE FLEXIBLE - FACED LADY 
JOHN HODGE, THE UNCHANGEABLE DAME. 
These novel faces always astonish, please, and amuse. 
Each book consists of Eight Oil-colour Pictures, with appro- 
priate descriptions; the face being elastic, may be made to 
appear jolly or moody, long or short, at pleasure, and to 
adapt itself in illustration to the opt Price 2s., half- 
bound boards, illuminated covers. In French language, 
same price. 
LARGE SIZE SCENIC EFFECT BOOKS. 
Price 2s. 6d, each. 


1. THE SCENIC ROBINSON CRUSOE 
AND HIS MAN FRIDAY. 


2. THE SCENIC FAIRY TALE of CIN- 
DERELLA AND HER GLASS SLIPPER. 


8. THE SCENIC ALADDIN and the 
WONDERFUL LAMP. 


These Scenic-effect Toy and Story Books are the most 
original and interesting Toy literature ever published, 
equally appreciated by boys and girls of allages. In addi- 
tion to giving the Text of the Storics, each book is so 
arranged that by the movement of a ribbon a pretty 
coloured panorama arises, resembling a theatrical set scene. 
In French language, same price. 


SMALL SIZE SCENIC EFFECT BOOKS. 
Price 1s, each. 


Got up in a similar style to the larger books, with pretty 
Tales in prose and verse. Three sorts, viz.,— 


1GRANDPAPA’S SCENES AND 
RHYMES. 


2. GRANDPAPA’S TREAT. 


8. ADVENTURES of ROBINSON 
CRUSOE. 


Stereoscopic Model Picture Books. 
Quite a novelty, have a life-like effect. 
SPRING PROJECTING FIGURE BOOKS, OR 


1. THE FARMER and his FAMILY. 
Printed in Colours in Chromo. 2s., half-bound. 
Cover in Colours. 

2s., 


2.THE LITTLE RAMBLERS. 
same style, 

By an arrangement in the make of these Toy Books, the 
Figures are made to project, giving a stereoscopic, or 
rather a realistic effect, scarcely to be described. There 
are Eight Pictures in Chromo Oil-colours in each Book. 


oi 2s, each, bound in boards, cover in colours, cloth 
acks, 


DIORAMIC PAGES. Half-bound boards, 


Cover in Colours, price 2s. 6d. 


These changing pictures, held up to the light, 
Will turn summer’s noon into cold winter's night ; 
Change flowing rivers into tlame and fire ; 

Cause mountains calm to issue ashes dire ; 

Bring fearful war ou to the peaceful town: 

If light behind the lifted page is thrown. 


New One-Shilling-and-Sixpenny Books 
for Children. Small 4to. 
1. SILVER SUNSHINE for GOLDEN 


HOURS. The Tales printed in a large clear type, 
seven pages of tiuted illustrations, and title in tint. 
Bound in cover of gold and colours, from a design by 
B. Clayton, Esq, Price 1s. 6d. 


2. FAIRY FLOWERS for the YOUNG 
AND GOOD. Large clear type, seven pages of tinted 
illustrations, and title in tint. Bound in cover of 
gold a colours, from a design by B, Clayton, Esq. 
1s. 6d. 

“The storics in this book are well meaning, and have 
very obvious morals,”—A thenwum. 


3. BLACK RODDIE and his MASTER. 
Large clear type, and seven pages of illustrations, and 
Title sketched in Black-lead Pencil. Bound in cover 
of gold and colours. 
Either of the above three Books, in bevelled boards, 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


HOME INSTRUCTION; 


Or, Ladder to Learning Series. 
One Shilling each, bound in boards, cloth backs. 


1. COUSIN CHARLIE’S STEP by STEP 


TO LEARNING, by E. N. Margs, is a Child’s First 
Book, containing the letters of the Alphabet boldly, 
humorously, and effectively illustrated by Phiz, with 
a novel amusing Text to the Alphabet, as well as 
First Spelling Lessons from words in three letters and 
upwards, added to which are amusing useful Rhymes 
&c., &c. The pictures in this book are spirited, and 
above the average of children’s books ; it is a capital 
Alphabet, and if learning letters could ever be made 
a sport Cousin Charlie has solved the difficulty. 
Price 1s. : 


2. THE CHILD’S OWN A B OC, with 
OBJECT LESSONS, is a useful First Book for the 
Young ; it has eight quarto pages of Alphabet in Oil- 
colours, with 108 Lessons on the Object, teaching the 
meaning of every object employed, as well as Spelling 
Lessons commencing with every letter of the Alphabet. 
Price 1s, 

38. THE ALPHABHRT, and ONE SYL- 
LABLE TALES. Just the book to amuse and teach 
at the same time; being a large handsome Alphabet 
printed in variegated colours on stout paper, and 
twelve pages of short Tales in words of One Syllable. 
Large 4to size, stout cover in colours. Price 1s. 

_Nothing can be more admirable than these home instruc 
tion books; all objects sought to be impressed on the eye, 
and through that on the crete ts stand boldly forth. They 
can be highly commended to all parents and guardians as 
valuable aids for the very young students of the day, as 
children are best taught the letters of the Alphabet and 
the spelling of objects by the aid of good pictorial repre- 
sentations of the objects themselves, andl it is on this 
prinsiple that these useful and pretty hooks are con- 
structed. 

Y 2 a 

4, THE NEW GREAT GOLDEN A BC. 
With the Alphabet beautifully printed in Gold and 
Colours, and Stcries in Words of not more than 
Three Letters. 1s, ; on cloth, 2s. 


5, MERRY MULTIPLICATION. Plea- 
sure and Profit Combined. By Miss Corner. Splen,: 
didly Miustrated by J. V. Barrett in Goid and 
Colours. Cover in colours, ls. ; on cloth, 2s. 


LONDON; DEAN & SON, 63, LUDGATE-HILL, EC 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


FOR 
CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 


Elegantly bound in cloth extra and colours, 
and Illustrated, 5s., 


Young Benjamin Franklin ; 


Showing the Principles which raised a Printer’s Boy to 
First Ambassador of the American Republic. By 
Henry Maruew. Eight Illustrations by John Gilbert. 


Romance and Reality. By 
L. E, L. 


The Royal Holiday and Young 


STUDENT’S BOOK: Being the “ Holiday Book for the 
Young” and the ‘‘ Young Student’s Holiday Book’ 
complete in One Volume. Numerous Illustrations. 


Indoor and Outdoor Games for 


ALL SEASONS: Being Parlour Pastimes and Games 
for All Seasons. Complete in One Volume. Numerous 
Illustrations. 


Elegantly bound, gilt edges, back, and side, new style, 
3s. 6d. each, 


The Holiday Book for the 


YOUNG: Being Short Readings in History, Geo- 
graphy, Natural History, ‘Theology, Physics, &. By 
Wituam Marte. With numerous Illustrations. 
Seventh Edition. 


The Young Student’s Holiday 


BOOK: Being Lessons on Architecture, Mechanics, 
Natural History, Manufacture of Pottery, &c. BY 
Wituram Martin. With numerous Illustrations. 


Story of the Peninsular War. 


By the late Marquis of Lonponperry. With Continu- 


ation by G. R. Gueie. 


Life and Adventures of Dr. 


LIVINGSTONE in the INTERIOR of SOUTH 
AFRICA; comprising a Description of the Regions 
which he traversed, an Account of Missionary Pioneers 
and Chapters on Cotton Cultivation, Slavery, Wild 
Animals, &.,&c. By H.G, Avams. Numerous Illus- 
trations. 


The Earth: its Physical Con- 


dition and most Remarkable Phenomena. By W. M. 
Hiceixs. Fifth Edition, Numerous Illustrations. 


Half-hours with our Sacred 


POETS. Edited, with Biographical Sketches, by 
ALEXANDER HI, Grant, M.A. 


Curiosities of Physical Geo- 


GRAPHY: Comprising Avalanches, Icebergs, Trade 
Winds, Earthquakes, Volcanoes, &&. By W. Wirricu. 


Popular Natural History and 


CHARACTERISTICS of ANIMALS. With Mlustra- 
tive Anecdotes. By Captain T. Brown. 


Habits and Characteristics of 


ANIMALS and BIRDS, with numerous Anecdotes, 
By Capt. T. Brown. 


Illustrative Anecdotes of Birds, 


FISHES, and INSECTS, &c. By Capt. T. Brown, 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Eight Page Illustrations. 


Lives of the British Admirals 


and NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRIT IN, from 
the Days of Cvesar to the Present Time. By Dr. Joun 
CampseLt. Many llustrations and Plans of Battles. 


Memorable Women: The Story 


of Their Lives. By Mrs. Newron Crossnanp, Eight 
Ilustrations by Birket Foster, 


The Missionary in Many 


LANDS: A Series of Interesting Sketches of Mis- 
sionary Life and Labours, and of the Progress of the 
Gospel in Foreign Countries. By Erwin Hovse, A.M. 


Interesting Chapters in Scrip- 
TURE HISTORY and BIBLE ILLUSTRATION: 
Comprising the Literary History, Unity, Science, 
Agriculture, and Natural History of the Bible, &c. 


The Helping Hand: A Guide 


to the New Testament. By ADELAIDE ALEXANDER. 
Illustrated and Enlarged. ; 


Illustrated and handsomely bound, gilt edges, 
imperial 16mo., square. 


Parlour Pastimes: Containing 


all the Popular Fireside Games, Riddles, Natural 
Magic, Charades, &., &c., &c. 3s. 6d. 
This is a delightful book for the Young, and calculated 
to render home happy. 
A 


Games for all Seasons: 


Sequel to “ Parlour Pastimes.” 3s, 6d. 


The Frost King; or, The 


Power of Kindness, and How it Prevailed over Fear 
and Cruelty,, 3s. 6d. 


Joy; or, New Drawing-room 
Charades for Home Performance. 
Younar. 3s. 6d. 

Happy Hours 


GRANGE, By Curnsert Bene, 2s. Gd, 


Aunt Dorothy's Story-Book 


for a GOOD CHILD, 2 NAUGHTY CHILD, and a 
MEDDLESOME MATTY, By Mary and Euizanrra 


By ANNEMINA DE 


at Wynford 


Kiasy, 2s, 6d, 
London; JAMES BLACKWOOD & CO., Lovell’s Court, 
Paternoster-row, 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED 
are GIFT BOOKS. 
SH PICTURES D " y 
PEN AND PENCIL. By eae Niles 
Pictures.” Illustrated by GUSTAVE DORE, and other 
eminent artists. Imp. 8vo. 8s. handsomely bound. 


HE PICTURE GALLERY of ‘the 

NATIONS: A Description of the Principal Peoples 

in the World. Mlustrated with 160 Fine Engravings, 

Small 4to. printed on toned paper, 6s., handsomely bound, 
guilt edges. Suitable as a present for the young. 


RIGINAL FABLES. By Mrs. Prosser, 
Author of “The Awdries and their Friends,” &c. 
Engravings by Ernest Griset, Harrison Weir, Noeu 
Humrureys, &c. Imperial 16mo. 4s. 6d. handsomely bound. 


NIMAL LIFE IN EUROPE. With 
Numerous Coloured Engravings. Demy 4to. 8s. 6d. 
in Illustrated Cover. 


OUSIN MABET.’S EXPERIENCES. 

Sketches of Religious Lifein England. By Miss E. 

J. Wuartery, Author of the ‘ Life and Correspondence o 
Archbishop Whately.” Crown yo. 4s. boards, 


1TTLE SERENA in a STRANGE 

LAND. By the Author of ‘Christie Red‘ern’s 

Troubles.” Engravings. Feap. 8vo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d, 
extra gilt edges. 


h YRA SHERWOOD’S CROSS, and 
HOW SHE BORE IT. Engravings. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. bevelled boards ; 4s. extra boards, gilt edges. 
EW SHILLING TOY BOOKS, with 
Coloured Engravings. 4to. Is8., each cover; 2s. 
mounted on cloth. Little Paul’s Christmas. The Lord’s 
Prayer. 


Se SERIES. Twelve Coloured 
Pictures folding in Cover. 6d. each set ; 1s. on cloth. 
No. 6.—The HISTORY of DAVID. 
6.—SCENES from the ACTS of the APOSTLES for 
the NEW YEAR. 


‘*>T WISH YOU a HAPPY NEW YEAR 

—1871.” Congratulations, Retrospections, Antici- 
pations. A neat little book, in royal 32mo. printed on 
tinted paper, and suited for inclosure in Letters and 
general distribution. 9d. per dozen. 


GATHA’S CHOICK. A True Story 


for Christmas and the New Year. Book Tract. No, 
110. 10s. per 100, or 13d. each. 


\ OTTOES AND VERSES for CHRIST- 
MAS and the NEW YEAR. 
For inclosure in Letters and General Distribution, 
Printed in Colours. 4d. per packet. 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, Paternoster Row ; and 164, Piccadilly, 
Brighton: 31, Western-road, 


WARNE’S 
TWO-SHILLING JUVENILES. 


Fscp, cloth gilt, with Original Illustrations. 
HE ROCK LIGHT; or, Duty our 
Watchword. <A Tale for the Young. By ELEanora 
Louisa Hervey. 


HE BURTONS of BURTON HALL. 
By the Hon. Mrs, Greene, Author of ‘‘ Filling up the 
Chinks.” 


W ILLIE HERBERT and his Six Little 
Friends. A Story for Young Children. By tho 

Author of ‘‘The Heavy Sixpence,” &. Imp. 16mo, large 

type, cloth gilt. 

In the same series are also issued Twenty-six other varieties 
Frederick Warne and Co., Bedford-st., Covent-garden. 


FAIR DOVE! O FOND DOVE! 
Song, by A. S. GATTY. Post free for 24 stamps. 
“We have seldom met with so much beauty concealea 
in so apparently simple a song.”—Vide Edinburgh 
Courant. 
“A singularly touching and effective melody.”—Vide 
Examiner. 
“‘ Cannot fail to be a favourite.”—Vide Weekly Review 
N.B.—This is the most popular setting. 


TIRED. Sacred Song. Music by Miss 
M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). No. 1 in D flat. 
No. 2in L, 3s. each ; post free for 18 stamps. ‘ We think 
we shall never grow ‘tired’ of listening to it,”—Vide 
Australian and New Zealand Gazette. ‘‘Asm:sth nd 
gracefui melody of the simplest type, and likely to become 
very popular.”—Vide Edinburgh Courant. “It is not at 
all improbable that this song will shortly rival in popularity 
her well-known songs ‘ Far Away’ and ‘ Resignation.’ ‘ Home 
they brought her Warrior Dead,’ ‘ The Bridge, &c.”—Vide 
Brighton Gazette. The same for the Pianoforte, by 
Brinley Richards. Free by post [for \18 stamps each, 
London; published only by ROBERT COCKS & Co. 


M R. WRIGHTON’S | very popular 
SONGS and} BALLADS, Ss. each; free by post at 
half-price. 
Norah, sweet Norah. 4s, 
The Snowdrop. 
Silent Sorrow. 
Meeting in Heaven. 
The Lily. 
Morn on the Meadow. 
In the Downhill of Life. 
The Wearied Dove. 
"T'was thy loved voice. 
The Song of the Bee. still. 
Memories. The Postman’s Knock, 
London: Published by ROBERT COCKS and Co., New 
Burlington-street. Order of all music-sellers, 


a en a 

RINCE PONIATOWSKI’S SONGS 

—‘‘La Penna,” sung by Gardoni;*‘Non ga quello 

che perde,” and “Brightest of Kyes.” “Prince Poniatowski 

Pupil of Rubini, sang * My lost Darling,’ by Virginia, 

Gabriel, quite beautifully.”—Letter to the Publishers— 
DUFF and STEWART, 147, Oxford-street, 


HE FIRST SNOW 
GABRIEL. SNOW. By VIRGINIA 


“The plane had begun in the gloaming, and busily all the 


Had been heaping field and highway with a silence deep 
and white.” 


Thy voice is near. 

The Wishing Cap. 

Shylie Bawn. 

Grieve not for me, 

In Search of the Primrose, 
Oh! chide not, my heart. 
Shesangamong the flowers 
The Liquid Gem 

Her bright smile haunts me 


This beautiful New Song sent for 24 stamps.—DUFF and 
STEWART, 147, Oxford-street. 


HE MOTHER AND THE ANGEL. 
One of the most successful songs at Mr. Benedict's 
Concert. Sung by Madame Patey. Composed by Jures 
Beneprcr. In D flat or F, Sent for 24 stamps.—DUFF and 
STEWART, 147, Oxford-street. 


(ROQUET SCHOTTISCHE. By Mar- 


he favourite song 

uotr.—The pretty melody of t ; ng, 

P ie ok » is ay appropriate for a Schottische, and wiil 
be aeeatly popular. Sent fcr 18 stamps—DUFF and 


STEWART, 147, Oxford-street. 
PORT. Grand Gallop for Piano. By 


Albert Vizentine. “ This Galop will be sure to please 
ali who come within the sphere of its influence, whether 
as dancers oF listeners."—The Globe, Noy, 30. Sent for 


stam s—DUFF and STEWART, 147, Oxford-strogt, 
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NOTICE. 


FREE BY 


WILLIAM P. NIMMO'S 
fe Ox wee Dieeees 
JN 


SUITABLE FOR 


(JHRISTMSS AND NES YEAR'S 
PRESENTS: 


Compiete Catalogues of W. P. N mo’s Publications, 
choicely printed and illustrated, and elegantly bound in 
entirely new styles and materials, suitable for Presenta- 
tion and School Prizes, will be forwarded gratis, post 
free, on application. 


POST. 


‘© Mr, Nimmo’s books are well known as marvels of cheap- 
ness, elegance, and sterling worth.”—Observer. 


Edinburgh: 
PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM P. NIMMO 
Soxp By SrirKin, Marsa, AND Co., LONDON ; 
And all Booksellers and Railway Book - stalls. 
nh i EN ag irons 


Just Published, price 7s. 6d., 
LEXANDRA. A Gift Book. The 


paper for which has been presented, and tho volume 
itself contributed, drawn, engraved, printed, bound, and 
published for the benefit of the Alexandra Orphanage for 
Infants. Edited by Tuomas Arcurr, Esq. With Contri- 
butions and Illustrations by the leading authors and artists 
of the day, 

“ A pretty volume has been published, entitled ‘The 
Alexandra: a Gift Book to the Alexandra Orphanage for 
Infants, Hornsey Rise.’ The Editor, Mr. Thomas Archer, 
explains in his preface that it is the result of the joint gra- 
tuitous contributions of a large number of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who have exerted themselves, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Soul, the honorary secretary, to get up this literary and 
artistic ‘ beneftt’ for the funds of that charitable Institu- 
tion. The list of authors, led off by Mrs. 8, C. Hall and 
Mrs. Howitt, comprises above thirty names, and that of 
artists and engravers about twenty, besides whom the 
printer, the paper manufacturers, and the binders have libe- 
rally given their best work and best materials to produce 
the volume in a handsome outward garb. The literary con- 
tents are forty pieces of mingled prose and verse, none of 
which, in our judgment. are unworthy of a place in sucha 
collection; while some have peculiar merits of feeling and 
expression.”—Illustrated London News. 


London: James Clarke and Co., 13, Flect-street ; James 
Nisbet and Co., Berners-street. 


LETTS’S DIARIES 


FOR 


LADIES. 


ETTS'S DIARIES contain a vast quan- 
tity of matter especially useful to ladies. The most 
suitable editions are Nos. 2, 9, 10, 12, for desk or boudoir 
use (loose covers in morocco or russia leathers, with lock, 
are provided for these), and Nos. 18, 20, 22 in the fancy 
leather series. This series embraces a very large variety of 
Ladies’ Pocket Books, at all prices, in russia, morocco, 
sealskin, calf, &c., tooled in gold, and lined with rich satin. 


LETTS'S HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Several forms of HOUSEKEEPERS’ ACCOUNT 
BOOKS are published by LETTS, SON, and Co., Limited, 
all of which possess the advantage of being simple and easy 
to keep. They all contain a quantity of useful informa. 
tion, such as Wages Tables, Articles in Season, Law be. 
tween Mistress and Servant, Seasonable Dinners for Every 
Dcy in the Year, Tables for Engagement and Dismissal of 


Servants. 
Prices 2s., 28. 6d.. 3s., 3s, Gd. For details, see Letts’s 


Twelve Page Illustrated Catalogue, gratis of any Bookseller 
or Stationer. The following 


USEFUL PUBLICATIONS 
Are issued by LETTS, SON, and CO., Limited. 
CAN J AFFORD IT; an easy and effec- 


tual System of Housekeeping Accounts, 3s. Specimens 
of the three books, 6d, 


LETTS’S GUMMED LABELS, | for 
Shelves, Jams, Jars, Bottles, &c. Books of 250 for 3d. 


LETTS’S SUNDAY BOOK-MARKERS. 


LETTS’S DISTRICT VISITORS’ NO'TE- 
BOOK, 3s. 

LETTS’S PRIVATE ORDER BOOKS, 
for Check.ng Tradesmen’s Accounts. 

LETTS’S EXTRACT SCRAPROOK, for 
Collecting Flowers, Seaweed, Photographs, &c. 

LETTS'S WASHING BOOKS, for Ladies, 
Gentlemen, or Families. 6d. and Is. each. 

LETTS'’S FAMILY REGISTER, where- 


in to keep a record of important domestic occurrences, 
as births, deaths, marriages, &c. 


LETTS'S INDELLIBLE INK. 
Bottle. 

LETTS’S SIAMESE PENS, 2in 1. Suit 
al] hands. 

LETTS’S INK-SUPPLYING PEN- 
JIOLDER, by which four letters may be written with 
one dip of ink. 


6d. a 


pove, and of other useful publica- 


For full details of the a : ; 
and saving time, see 


tions for encouraging labour Me 
LETTS’S ‘welve-page lilustrated CATA- 
LOGUE, of all Booksellers ( gratis), and of 


LETTS, SON, & CO. (Limited), London, 
: “Pack iges of BORWICK’S 
500,000 coz’ 


GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER 
are SOLD WEEKLY in this country for making delicious 
Bread, PUDDINGS, and Pastry; once used always used. 
To be had in 1d. and 2d: packets ; also 6d. and 1s. Paten 
Boxes. Sold everywhere. 


{ 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Parent Noiseless WHEEtS, aud the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PHL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 

Broughams and other Carriages fer Sase or 
on Hire. 


agpArl 


Kees FOR THE REMOVAT EINVAL ce 


THE WANZER SEWING MACHINES. 


These popular Machines have achieved another great 
success. At the Industrial Exhibition of Australia, 
held at Sydney, September 29th, 1870, they were 
awarded the First and only Prize in competition with 
. the Wheeler and Wilson, Singer, Grover and Baker, 

==s> and many other Machines. 


USTRATED CATALOGUES SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Price from £4 4s. 


ot 


L. 


Invite the attention of Heads of Families, 


4, GREAT PORTLAND-STREET, 


Hotel Proprietors, and others, to their unusually extensive 


STOCK OF FAMILY DRAPERY, 


Comprising Blankets, Counterpanes, Sheetings, 


Flannels, Long cloths, Table Linen, &c., 
cash prices. 
65 and 66, late 48, 49, 50, and 53, 


at the lowest possible 


FARRINGDON STREET, 


Within threo minutes” walk of the Farringdon-street and Ludgate-hill Stations, City. 


BLACK 


SILES., 


A Large Parcel considerably under value, prices 1s. 11}d. to 8s, 9d. per yard. 
65 and 66, late 48, 49, 50, and 53, FARRINGDON STREET, within three minutes’ walk of the Farringdon-street and 
Ludgate-hill Stations, City. 


Crackers, 2s. per dozen. 


Perfumed Christmas Cards, from 1s. 
Photographic Christmas Cards, the Novelty of the Season, 3s. per dozen. 


Rimmel’s Perfumed Illuminated Almanac, 6d.; by post for seven stamps. 
N.B.—Premiums TO RETAIL PURCHASERS ABOVE 5s. FROM 15TH DECEMBER. 


96, Strand ; 128, Regent-street ; 24, Cornhill, London; and 
76, King’s-road, Brighton. 


MEL’S CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS in immense variety, from 6d. (List on application.) 
Novel and Elegant Ornaments fo: Christmas Trees, 2s. 6d. per dozen. 
Oracular Crackers, 3s. 6d.; Floral Crackers, 5s, 6d.; Costume Crackers, 3s. 6d.; Rose Water 


per dozen; Sachets, from 6d, 


PRIME NEW 


S56 A 5S,0.N:5.. TBA, 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


7, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C, 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, Is. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. VERY FINE RICH BLACK THA, 2s. 6d 


A Price Current Free. 


Sugars at Market Prives. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8 
King William-street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spiees CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


Apvice to Invauips.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing, sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and anguish, 
to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media and regulate the circulatin 
system of the reed tee will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE 


taff), to which he gave the name of 


CHLOR 


ate Army Medica! 


ODYNE, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 
CHLORODYNB is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &e. 
From Lord Frayer Conyneuam, Mount Charles, Donegall, Dec. 11, 1868. 


“Lord Francis Conyyenam, who, this time last year, 


bought some of Dr. J. Cotiis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. 


Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have halfa dozen bottles sent at once to the above 


address. 


“ Karl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 


Manilla, to the effect that Cholera had been raging fearfully, 


DYNE.”—See Lancet, December 1, 186 


and that the onLy remedy of any service was CHLORO- 


4, 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


Cavtion.—Vice-Chancellor 


Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cotttis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 


CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say, had been 


sworn to.—See Times, July 13, 1864. 


Sold in bottles at 1s. 13d., 2s. 94., 4s, 6d., and 11s. each. Noneis genuine without the words, “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODY NE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming 


Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES FOR THE PEOPLE 


(REGISTERED) 
Are undoubtedly the most useful articles ever offered to 
the public. Any one can use them. Anything can be 
dyed with them in a few minutes, without soiling the 
hands. In England ‘‘JUDSON’S DYES” are as “ Flouse- 
hold Words.” Articles of Clothing that have been put 
aside as faded and useless may be made nearly equal to 
new by merely following the simple directions appended to 
each bottle of Dye. 
NAMES OF COLOURS. 


Magenta, Mauve, Violet, Scarlet, 
Green, Blue, Purple, Pink, 
Crimson, Brown, Canary, Orange, 
Black, Puce, Lavender, Slate. 


Price 6d. per Bottle. 
May be had of Druggists and Storekeepers throughout 
the world, or wholesale of 


DANIEL JUDSON & SON, 
SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 

A small bottle of Colour will dye 12 yards of Bonnet 
Ribbon. See that you get ‘‘ JUDSON’S” SIMPLE DYES, 
the wonderful popularity of which has caused numerous 
inferior imitations, which are calculated to injure both 
buyers and sellers. Ask for J udson’s Catalogue of Instruc- 
tions how to use the Dyes for twenty different purposes. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 
[)E ROBERTS’ celebrated OINT- 


MENT, called the POOR MAN’S FRIEND, con- 
firmed by more than sixty years’ experience as an invaluable 
remedy for Wounds of every description, Burns, Scalds, 
Bruises, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, and Scorbutic Eruptions. 
Sold in pots at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 11s., and 22s. each. 

Also his PILULAS ANTISCROPHULA,, one of the best 
alterative Medicines for Purifying the Blood and ¢ssisting 
Nature in all operations. They forma mild and superior 
Family Aperient, which may be taken without confinement 
or change of diet. Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
lls., and 22s., by the Proprietors, BEACH and BARNI- 
COT, at their Dispensary, Bridport ; and by all respectable 
yendors. : 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


RUWRE® RICIIEE S$} 
SAUCES, JAMS, AND TABLE DELICACIES 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY, 
Manufactured by 
CROSSE AND BLACKWELL 
PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 
Proprietors of Captain White’s Oriental Pickle, Curry 

_, Paste, and other Condiments. 
Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at 
the Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


O INVALID LADIES.—THE NEW 
WING OF THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, SOHO 
SQUARE, is NOW OPEN for the reception of poor gentle- 
women, who enjoy all the advantages of hospital treatment 
combined, as far as possible, with the comfort and privacy o 
home. Terms from One Guinea to Three Guineas a-week. 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary at the 


Hospital. 
HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary. 


peeks GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per Box 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance, 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part, 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist. 


[Dec. 24, 1870. 


\ ADAME TUSSAUD’S 

TION.—On VIEW. Portrait Mode NAPOLEON 
IIl., the Empress Eugenie, and Prin Imperial; King 
William of Prussia and Count von Bismarck; also the 
whole of the Royat Famity. Admission ls. extra rooms, 
6d. extra. Open from 10 a.m. till 10 p.ar 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com. 
panions, Tutors, #nd Professors. School property trans- 
ferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
Germany. 


{By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


EXHIBI- 


Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 
FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 


plication. 
IRISH POPLINS. 
(REILLY, DUNNE, and 


30, COLLEGE-GREEN, DUBLIN, 
Irish Poplin Manufacturers to 
HER MOST GRACLOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
&e., &e. 

“ TrovussEau OF H.R.H. Princess Lovise.—We have just 
had the privilege of inspecting some of the pieces manu 
factured for Her Majesty by the old-established firm o 
O’Reilly, Dunne, and Co., of College-green, Dublin, who 
also supplied H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. Amongst 
these magnificent fabrics is a beautiful piece of watered 
white poplin, which, doubtless, will occupy a conspicuous 
place at the bridal ceremonial of our young 1nd amiable 
Princess,”—Court Journal, Nov. 12, 1870. 

Patterns, including all the newest shades, sent post free. 
Parcels delivered carriage paid. 


IRISH POPLINS. 
“AN ACCEPTABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
O LADIES PARTICULARLY !—The 


bleak and searching winds at the various seasons 
should be carefully watched by ladies, and more particu. 
larly when the skin is delicate, and be prepared to resist its 
attacks by the most successful antidote (WALTON’S 
KALODERINA); it prevents the skin from assuming the 
red and dull appearance so unpleasant to the eye of the 
sceptical, and vexatious to the sufferer. The wide-spread 
approbation of this recently discovered compound for 
beautifying the skin is acknowledged by thousands not 
only to be perfectly innocent, but also being used as a 
soothing balm on the most delicate child as an out-door 
protection; and to ladies, after RIDING or DRIVING, 
and the heat of the BALL-ROOM, when once used, it be- 
comes indispensable to the toilettetable. In bottles, 2s. 6d., 
4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 12s. 6d., and 21s. each. Sold by all Chemist 
and Perfumers, and the Proprietor, T. Walton, Manufac- 
turing Chemist, Notting-hill, London, W., 150, Oxford- 
street, and 4, Cheapside, E.C. 


| pS NOL AR SE RY PRICE of EGGS. 

—Owing to the scarcity of the above, we should re- 
commend the Public to substitute BOR WICK’S CUSTARD 
POWDER for making delicious Custards. Sold by all re- 
spectable Cornchandlers, Grocers, and ltalian Warehouse- 
men, in 6d, and Is. Tins. 


‘HE Best WINE for LADIES and IN- 
VALIDS, highly recommended by eminent phy- 
sicians, Sparkling VOUVRAY CHAMPAGNE from the 
West of France (Arruur H. Brownina, Lewes, Sole Agent 
for England); price, 38s, quarts, 21s. pints, 12s. half-pints. 
Rich medium or dry. (See Medical Times, Dec. 25, 1869.) 
A. H. Browning’s new pamphlet on application, 


HAE DESTROYER.- -248, High Hol- 
born, London.—ALEX. ROSS’S DEPILATORY re- 
moves superfluous hair from the face, neck, and arms, 
without effect to the skin. Price 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d.; sent for 54, 84,and 144 stamps. Had of all 
Chemists, ALEXANDER ROSS’S “ Toilet Magazine,” 
monthly, Is. 


CEMENT for: BROKEN ARTICLES, & 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iren, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by th 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


Wz. J. FOULKES, Operatire Chemist, Birkenhead. 
[ype GS WITHOUT PIERCING 
THE EARS. 


SEARLE'S PATENT EARRINGS, 


In Fine Gold, Jet, Malachite, &., are very elegant and per- 
fectly secure. They are worn by ladies whose ears are not 
pierced. To be had of G. E. SEARLE. Goldsmith (sole 
Patentee), 23, Bedford-street, Plymouth. Drawings and 
Prices sent post free. 


‘TO MOTHERS!!! 
R. NAPIER’S SOOTHING 


POWDERS, a safe, mild, and effective remed 
all the ‘Ailments’ incident to Children, from jnfahey ras 


twelve years of age. 

They are the same as prescrived daily by the most 
eminent and experienced physicians, and; except under 
some very peculiar circumstances, nothing better could 
possibly be given. 

Sold in packets, 1s. 1}d., post free for the sane amount 
in stamps, from the Depét, 75, Allen-road, Stoke N ewing- 
ton; and of all chemists. 

WHOOPING-COUGH CURED IN TEN DAYS 


BY 
DR. NAPIER’S WHOOPING-COUGH POWDERS!!! 
Prices as vbove. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


For more than half a century KAYE’S WORSDELL’S 
PILLS have stood the test of experience, and, despite many 
rivals, have surpassed them ali. Acting directiy on the 
blood, they strike at the very root of disease, revivify the 

ystem, and in most cases effect an entire cure. 

Sold by ali Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. per bo 


YUBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH.— 
A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS, 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVER COMPLAINTS: re- 
moving all Eruptions, Pimples, Freckles, and restoring to 
he pale countenance =a beautiful, clear, healthy, and 
blooming appearance.—Sold in cases at Lis., 4s. 6d, 2s. 9d., 
and small size 1s. 13d. each, by Barclay, arringdon-street 5 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 
38, Old Change ; andali Chemists. Any size sent free safely 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr. CUBIT, 6, Curisr- 
STREET, Portar, Lonpon, E. 


Co., 


Dec. 24, 1870.] 


ICTORIAL DINNER CARDS.— 
Beautifully printed in colours, choice designs. One 
dozen post free for 37 stamps; two dozen, 73 stamps 
three dozen (all different), 110 stamps. 7 
Norte.—The space for writing the name of the guest being 
leverly introduced into the picture itself, has a most charm 


ing effect. 
John Jerzara,172, Fleet-street, London. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 

any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen's LEFT-OF EF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian ard Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &e., &e. 
Ladies or gentlemen wai ted on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs, 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the ful: value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought, 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies, 
Allletters and parcels will receive prompt attention,—Ad. 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities. by Mr. and Mrs, 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only, 


[EB -OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 

Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820. Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr, and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on Jadies, Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


Vy EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles or 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their unly addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
M otreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia ; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same kind. 
ready to be ADVANCED b 
£50,000 the EMPRRANCE PERMANENT 


LAND and BUILDING SOCIETY, on FREEHOLD or 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTY, fo any period of years not 
exceeding 15, the mortgage being redeemable by equal 
Monthly instalments. Interest (in addition to a small 
premium) 5 per cent. on the balance each year. Apply to 


HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices 4, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C 
Note.—More than One Million and a Quarter Pounds 
sterling have been advanced upon house property alone, 


OR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
TEETH and GUMS, and PURIFICATION of the 
BREATH, PONDS’ AMERICAN WHITE ARECA NUT 
TOOTH PASTE is unequalled for its elegance ; its aroma 
its detersive, astringent, and antiseptic powers. It removes 
from the Teeth all extraneous deposit, renders adhesive 
spongy gums, prevents Toothache, and arrests decay. 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s, All Chemists sell. Manufactured only 
by POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet Street, E.C., London. 
2 ee erect, 2.0.» London. 


MEHWTH.—Mr. WEBB (many years with 
J Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square) 
supplies ARTIFICLAL TEETH which cannot’be ‘surpassed 
for use, comfort, appearance, and durability. Painless 
treatment guaranteed throughout, as with all other opera- 
tions ; and all consultations free. Terms most moderate. 

N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or three hours, 
and repairs effected whilst waiting. 

At Home Dai:y until Eight, at 27, NEW BOND STREET. 
See his Treatise, which is well worthy of perusal, free for 
two tamvs. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH 
\ R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2 10s. aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consuitation Free. 


QPANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
? 


in ALEX. ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily thickens the Hair, 2s, 6d.; sent by post for 5 
stamps.—Hair Dye, 3s. 6d. ; Face Powder, 1s, 


ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn (opposite Day and 
Martin’s). 


WHELPTON’S 
VE BURIF 


ai 
RADE MARK 


T REGISTERED ) 


Are warranted not to contain a single particle of Jfer- 
cury or any other Mineral Substance, but to consist 
entirely of Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 
During the last thirty-five years they have proved their 
value in thousands of instances in diseases of the Head, 
Chest, Bowels, Liver, and es ang on all Skin com- 
aints are one of the best medicines kn i. 
Peaaia boxes price 74d., 1s. 1id., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. 
Wue trron & Son, 3, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London ; 
and may be had of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 
Sent free on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


COLD FEET! 


THE THERMOPODION, 
OR PORTABLE FOOT WARMER. 


A Neat and improved Patented Article for imparting Ieat 


to the Feet, surpassing the : . 
much as a uniform heat for au indefinite a 
tained at an infinitesimal cost or attention. Especially 
valuable for Railway Travelling, the Carriage or study, 
Light, Portable, and Ornamental. To be obtained of all | 
leading Furnishing Warehouses, Drapers, and Chemists, 
In Imitation Seal Skin, price 21s. Sole Manufacturers, 
SPENCE and Jo., 6, LEATHER-LANE, E.C. 


Antique Water Bottle, inas- 
period can be ob- 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


IRISH POPLIN 


FOR BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 


O'REILLY, DUNNE, & 0C0O., 
30, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 


Irish Poplin Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen, Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales, &c. 


IRISH POPLIN 


FOR PROMENADE COSTUME. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS, 
From the Court Journal, November 12, 1870. 
‘“Marriace or H.R.H. Princess Lovisr.—We have just had the privilege of inspecting some of the pieces 
manufactured for Her Majesty by the old-established firm of O’Reilly, Dunne, and Co., of College Green, Dublin, who 
also supplied Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. Amongst these magnificent fabrics is a beautiful piece of 


watered white poplin, which, doubtless, will occupy a conspicuous place at the bridal ceremonial of our young and 
amiable Princess,” 


From the Times, November 19, 1870. 

“The interruption of the industries of France has given an opportunity for substituting Irish Poplins for French 
Silks, and a great impetus has been given to the trade. Orders have come from the Continental markets, and from 
America, for this beautiful fabric, and Royal Patronage has created new demands for it.” 

From The Queen, the Lady’s Newspaper, November 19, 1870. 

““We have just received from the old-established firm of O’Reilly, Dunne, and Co., the Irish Poplin Manufacturers, 
of Dublin, some specimens of poplins made expressly by them for the Trousseaux of H.R.H. the Princess Louise. One 
of them is a beautiful white watered poplin of the most silvery sheen. We know not if ‘coming events cast their shadows 
before,’ but this lovely fabric certainly conjures up visions of fair brides and gorgeous bridal ceremunials,” 


Patterns Post Free on Application. 


IRISH POPLIN 


FOR EVENING DRESS. 


Parcels Delivered Carriage Paid. 


IRISH POPLIN 


FOR MOURNING COSTUME. 


K E L S E ny: ; S 15, Tottenham-court-road. K E L S E Y , S 
f 130, Tottenham-court-road. 
eA | 114, Upper-street, Islington. Sy 
KID BOOTS, 6s. 6d.\ 48, High-street, Kingsland. / KID BOOTS, 6s. Gd. 
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Is ared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300, 000 000) of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


and Invalids. 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
“Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. CoLman’s as superior to 
anything of the kind now before the public. ’ 2 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :-— 
“T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food. 


Sold by Family Grocers, &e., in 11b., $1b., & 1 1b. Packets. 
J. anv J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS which has attended the introduction of 


THEIR GUARANTEED BLACK SILKS, 


And the many Testimonials they have received of their undoubted excejlence, enables 


9. 
JOLLY & SON, 
With much satisfaction, to recommend them to the Public as unequalled for 


BRILLIANCY, BEAUTY, AND DURABILITY. 


f various makes, and range from 3 Guineas to 10 Guineas the Dress, and 
Ba pe for the wear of ‘all JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible. 


JOLLY & SON, BATH. 


They are glad to be able to state that the War has not, so far, materially affected their supply of 
these Goods, and that in some cases it has enabled them to reduce their prices. 
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MATERNITY CHARITY. 


INSTITUTED BY THE LADIES OF THE 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
164, Great Portland-street, 

To give Gratuitous Attendance to the Poor at their own 
TIomes. 

There is now a great call on the Benevolent to aid them 
in their work of Charity, for the abject poverty they meet 
with is beyond all conception at such a trying moment of 
a woman’s life. 

The College has not funds to give them food, fire, and 
covering, while their sufferings and privations are most pain 
ful to witness, without the means cf alleviating them. 

Donations will be most thankfully received at the office 
of the ‘“‘Lady’s Own Paper,” 97, Fleet-street, and by the 
Lady Secretary, at the otfice of the Medical Society* 
College, 164, Great Portland-street. 

Office hours, 1 to 5, except Saturdays, 


DRESS. 
LACK SILKS.—Messrs. Jay and Co. 


are exhibiting in their windows the largest stock of 
BLACK SILKS ever collected in one establishment. 

In consequence of the severity of the War the Lyons 
manufacturers desired to realise at once, therefore dis 
posed of their entire stock at panic prices—a fact.which 
led Messrs. JAY to purchase an extraordinary, perhaps, 
unparalleled amount. 


Prices from 2} guineas the Dress, 
All Silk, to 12 guineas the Dress, 
JAYS’, 


\ OURNING.—MESSRS. JAY have 

experienced Dressmakers and Milliners who act as 
Travellers, so that in the event of immediate Mourning 
being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, 
one can be despatched to any part of the Kingdom on re. 
ceipt of letter or telegram, without any expense whatever 
to the purchaser. 

All articles are marked in plain figures, and charges are 
the same as if the goods were bought for ready money 
at the Warehouse in Regent-street. 

MESSRS. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish 
the following epitome of their charges for 

DRESSMAKING, 
Making Dress, with plain Skirt . F . 3 -10 6 
Making Dress, with Tucks of Crape or Fancy Trim- 


mings, from. 2 : < . ° ~ - 14 6 
Making Bodice and Mounting Skirt into band tz 46 
Making Widow’s Bodice, ditto, ditto . “4 ‘ pdt A) 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with Alpaca Pocket 16 
Mounting ditto, ditto, with Black Silk Pocket . 26 
Mounting ditto, ditto, without Pocket . - 10 
Silk Body Lining . ° ‘ . . ° 6 6 
Silk Sleeve Lining . : yi ry : 3 6 
Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining ‘ ont G 
Lawn Body Lining’. ~ ..¥ pF 82S) chee eee 1 6 
Sleeve Lining . . ‘ ‘ : ‘ ° ° > 220 
Silk Facing . ‘ . : : ° : ‘ » 1103 
Petersham Ribbon for Banding . ; 0 : 07.8 
Petersham Waistband, Covered Crape and Rosette. 2 6 
Making Garibaldi . A : ; 7 . “ - 6 0 
Making Low Bodice 2 . ; : 4 3 6 0 
Sundries . . 16 


Tucker, Braid, and Trimmings extra. 
JAYS’. 


{pst US CORD.—Ladies who at this 
season of the year choose to wear black dresses, will 
find JANUS CORD, at 1} guineas the dress, one of the 
most economical and best fabrics manufactured for ladies 
dresses. 

JAYS’. 


((OUNTRY LADIES and LONDON 
FASHIONS.—The many advertisements of the day 
addressed frequently to the inexperienced, whilst they 
appear to offer facilities, only perplex ladies residing at 
a distance from the metropolis. Customers may rest 
assured that the specimens and goods sent by Messrs. JAY 
will at all times literally agree ; and that in dealing with 
this old-established firm the public will buy at as cheap a 
cost as in any shop in London. 


JAYS, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, 


247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 
GOLD MEDAL, 1870. 
SYMONS’ SEWING MACHINES, 


Distinguished as the easiest for a Child to understand and 
use by hand, or by the foot lightly and almost imper- 
ceptibly swinging on the 


CLOCK MOTION DRIVER, 


ensuring perfect control, with healthy, erect, and graceful 
attitude of body. 


FOR FAMILY OR TRADE USE, 

beauty and strength of stitch, on the widest range of work, 
simplicity, ease, speed, and durability, SYMONS’ MA- 
CHINES are pronounced unrivalled, and were awarded 
the only Gold Medal over forty Sewing Machines at the 
International Exhibition, and the highest Prize in tw 
other Exhibitions also. 

Gem Lock-stitch by hand. .......seceeee088 £3 lds, 

Ditto, on Clock Driver handsome Stand.... £5 6s, 
Lists Free by Post. Machines exchanged. 

H. CYRUS SYMONS. 

GEORGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON 
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J. & P. COATS, 


Sewing, Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manutacturers, 
PAISLEY. 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 

Messrs. J. & P. COATS confidently recommend their 300 yds. 
Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), and their 4.00 yas. 
Machine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 
suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. 


Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
. may also be had by those who prefer them. — 
Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in Reels. 


AGENTS: 


Wirttam Gitmour, 80, Wood-street, | Wanrer Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, 
Cheapside. Manchester. 


J. F. Hurron & Co., The Temple, | Ernest GoupcHAux, 60, Boulevard de 
Dale-street, Liverpool. Sebastopol, Paris, 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


THE “WORCESTERSHIF k.” 

i Pronounced by Connoisseurs 

ib Ih, “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE, 

tt SAU nN Its use improve appetite and digestion 

a = Unrivalled fo piquancy and flavour, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 

To avoid which, see the Name 3 

PERRINS, on all Bottles am Labas 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS 

SAUCE. 


| _Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
sae by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 


OUND SHOULDERS, STOOPING 
HABITS, PIGEON CHESTS, and other De- 


os Hoes ) 
formities, are prevented and cured by wearing CHAND 


LER’S HYGIENIC EXPANDING BRACE, fpr 
Sexes of all ages. It strengthens the voice oo sake enatis 
lieves indigestion, pains in the chest ve assisting the 
especially recommended to ohild ren rot figure, super- 
he promoting erate = ae Price from 10s. 6d, 
"edi se ©: braces an ays. 

each 46,  Berners street, Oxford-street, W. Illustrated 
Circulars forwarded. 


he USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH, 


QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


a. 


: {ie BECOME ACQUAINTED 
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SS eae w|OZOKERIT (PATENTED. OZOKERIT. 
| De IRING THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES — S 
Price made of this mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, possessin marvellous brilliancy of 


light, and burning to the end without bending, though placed in the hottest and most crowded rooms. They resemble 
in appearance the very whitest bleached beeswax, also in odour, whence the name, from the Greek Ozo, I smell of, and 
Keros, wax. They will be found a great boon and ornament to all 


ASSEMBLY AND BALL ROOMS 


The intense heat and injury caused by the use of gas to gilding and od being avoided by their use. 
hardness adapts them for all climates. To be had in all sizes, 1s. 3d. per lb. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others. The Patentees, 


JC eas cite HEL; 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, LONDON, 
Who supply the trade only, will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest agency where these wonderful candles 


“THE ROYAL ANCHOR” LOCK-STITCH 


HAND -SEWING MACHINE. 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 
beirg to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination of excellence which experience, 
ana mechanical skill could devise. The result has been highly successful, the ‘*‘ ROYAL 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. 


Price £5 complete, with all Extras. 
THOMAS BRADFORD & COQO.,, 


Their great 


yee OUR 
CILENT SEWING MACHINE 


Fre 


With: ON APPLICATION, 
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Price 


R ECEIVE IT, 
v Reduced 
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A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL 


= VE 63, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
At sO CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; anp DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
To BE RETURNED rh General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 
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Machine 


LOCK - 8 TG 
FAMILY 

SEWING MACHINES 

ON THE ROTATING HOOK PRINCIPLE. 

With Patent Hook and Needle Guard. 


Le 


IN ae Fest OS Mh cat Rese paths ate Moats 
(JE INJURY LO THE MACHINE. | 
A MONTH'S TRIAL nalts 


(Ne RDS AN 


See 


(jPPORLUNITY TO JUDGE 
Illustrated 


B 
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ROM EXPERIENCE. PATRONISED BY TIE CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, THE SULTAN OF TURKEY, AND THE NAW 
Price NAZIM OF BENGAL. 
Dens BUY a, CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
418b, 


NO MORE USEFUL PRESENT 


THAN A REALLY GOOD 


SEWING MACHINE 


We Can possibly be made at this season. But there are so many Sewing Machines, each of which puts forth me real 
alleged claim to the favourable consideration of the public, that it is difficult to make a selection. Ladies may inspect an 
work every description of Sewing Machine at 


SMITH & C0.’s, 


who impartially recommend the Machine best suited to the description of work required to be done. 
by Smith & Co. may be excnanged within one month for any other kind without charge for use. 


[NESS YOU FIND IT 
pasy TO LEARN, 
peasy TO WORK, 

Make 

pasy TO MANAGE, 


Only Any Machine sold 


pas* TO KEEP IN ORDER, 


Ono SMITH & CO., 4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO SQUARE. 
————— 
peso IN MECHANISM, 
Quality ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[ee BS Or (WZ CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS, PRESENTS, ETC 


ES alles ate DRIED FLOWERS, FERN CASES, 
WINDOW CASES, 

j\rhe Machine. SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, FERNS’ 

QATISFACTORY. HORTICULTURAL REQUISITES, &e. 


DICK RADCLIFFE & Oo., F.R.H.S., 
SEEDSMEN 
HORTICULTURAL DECORATORS, SS Seine 
129; ELIGEL HOLBORN, WeC: 
ee SEED GROUNDS, ERFURT, PRUSSIA. 
yf (Se ALL QUESTIONS, > CATALOGUES GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
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HENRY GLAVE, 


534, 535, 536, and 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


A MONTH'S TRIAL 


We cannot 


|e THE ONLY SAFEGUARD. 


Expect AND 


A MONTH'S TRIAL 


Everybody > 


Noe ALL DOUBTS. 
Think 


A MONTH'S TRIAL 
Alike, but 


[PKR EES SILK, VELVET, VELVETEEN, AND CRAPE DEPARTMENT. 


Few Families 


n ’ 7 SS gen a 

A LSORONENS EEE Or Dressmakers FANCY DRESS, SERGES, REPP, AND SKIRTING DEPARTMENT. 
ma W x Ne SS 

(UQSES SES FRENCH MERINO, DE LAINE, AND STUFF DEPARTMENT. 


Part with 


/ WHETHER THE MACHINE 


Our SHAWL, MANTLE, JACKET, AND COSTUME DEPARTMENT. 
iE PURCHASED OR NOT. 


pepe rae ser thn ts amt SSE 
HOUSEHOLD LINEN AND DRAPERY DEPARTMENT. 
EWING MACHINES 


Sewing 


Machines after 


a eee Oe ae Be oe a 
HOSIERY, GLOVE, LACE, AND FANCY DEPARTMENT. 


——T THe 
f OTHER MAKERS = 

ts The Month’s 2 TR TING AND HABERDASHERY DEPAR MENT. 

PAKEN IN EXCHANGE. RIBBON, TRIMMING, + R 

. Trial at Home, 
AYMENTS MAY BE MADE | 
N MONTHLY INSTALMENTS. 

eek 


ADDRESS 


WILLCox, AND GIBBS SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY. 


E.C., LONDON. 


Atzes sent to any part of the Country post free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, WC. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
76-77, CHEAPSIDE, EC. 
ANNUITIES granted upon more favourable ra 


| 5() CHEAPSIDE, 


135 REGENT-STREET, W., 
oo LONDON, ¢ 
ROYAL 


CROSS-STREET, 


if )  EXOHANGE, MANCHESTER, Companies, 


LGJAT7L 


ft S23 


AN EXTENSIVE AND CHEAP MOURNING DEPARTMENT. | 


. 


favourable rates than English and European 


MESSRS. NELSON AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


By the Author of “The Dark Year of Dundee.” 


The Spanish Brothers: a Tale 


of the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
price, 6s. 6d. 
By the Author of ‘Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family.” 


The Victory of the Vanquished : 


a Tale of the First Century. 
price 6s. 6d. 


In the Eastern Seas ; or, the 
Regions of the Bird of Paradise. A Tale for Boys. 
By W. H. G. Kiyesron, Author of “Old Jack,” &c. 
With 111 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, richly gilt, 
price 6s. 
“‘ Mr. Kingston gives us ‘In the Eastern Seas” another 
of those stories of adventure in which boys delight.”—Satur- 
day Review, Dec. 3, 1870. 


In the Wilds of Africa : a Tale 


for the Young. By W. H. G. Krinestrox. With up 
wards of 70 Illustrations. Crown &vo, cloth, richly gilt, 
price 6s, 


Cyril Ashley: a Tale for the 


Young. By A. L. O. E. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 
3s. 6d. 


The Grey House on the Hill; 


or, Buy the Truth, and Sell it Not: a Tale for the 
Young. By the Hon. Mrs. Greene. Post 8vo, price 
2s. 6d. 

Stepping Heavenward : a Tale 


of Home Life. By the Author of ‘“‘The Flower of the 
Family.” Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


The Story of Our Doll. 


Mrs. Curries, Author of “The Little Captain,” &c 
With 40 Engravings. Fscp. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges» 


illuminated side, price 2s. 6d. 
By Mary 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


Birds and Flowers. 


Howirr. With 87 Illustrations by Giacomelli, ill 
trator of “The Bird,” by Michelet. Crown 8vo, hand- 
somely bound in cloth and gold, price 6:.§ 


The Sea and Its Wonders. 


Mary and Euizasetn Kirsy. With 174 Illustrations. 
Small 4to, cloth, richly gilt, price 6s. 


The World at Home: Pictures 


and Scenes from Far-off Lands. By Mary and Exiza- 
peru Kirsy. With upwards of 130 Iilustrations. Small 
4to, cloth, richly gilt, price 6s. [New Edition. 


Lighthouses and Lightships: 


A Descriptive and Historical Account of their Mode of 
Construction and Organisation, By W. H. Daven- 
port Apams. With Illustrations from Photographs and 
other Sources. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 
Some interesting data and corrections have been sup- 
plied by Mr. Tuomas Stevenson, the Engineer to the Board 
of Northern Lights, and the worthy member of a family 
long associated with lighthouse engineering. 


Earthquakes and Volcanoes: 


Their History, Phenomena, and Probable Causes. By 
Munco Pontoy, F.R.S.E. With Numerous Engray- 
ings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d 
*,* In this Second Edition the original work has been 
reprinted in a more compact form. The Annals, both of 
Earthquakes and Volcanoes, have been continued to the 
close of the year 1869. .A few needful corrections have been 
made in the text, and Several fresh Woodeuts have been 
added to the Illustrations. 


BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


The Castaways: a Story of 


Adventure in the Wilds of Borneo, With 4 Engrav- 
ings. Post 8vo,cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS, ILLUSTRATED. 


Precepts in Practice; or, 
Stories Illustrating the Parables. By A. L. O. E, 
With upwards of 40 Engravings. Crown 8yvo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges. Price 4s. 


The Robbers’ Cave : a Story of 


Italy. By A. L. O. E. With 7Mllustrations. Post 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, with beautifully-illuminated 
side. Price 3s. 6d. 


The Mine; or, Darkness and’ 


Light. By A. L. O. E, With 7 Engravings. Pos 
Syo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with illuminated side 
Price 3s. 6d. 


The United Sigs of America: 


A History. Post 8vo, cloth, 
Price 3s. 6d. 


Familiar Talks on Themes of 


CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. By Henry Warp 
Bercuer. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


Nelson’s Views of Paris and 
Versailles. 


Printed in Colours, 

1. PARIS. First Series. Twelve Views. With Letterpress 
in English or French. Price 1s. per packet; cloth 
extra, 1s. 6d. 

2. PARIS. Second Series. 
in English or French. 
extra, ls. 6d, 

3. PARIS. First and Second Series in One. 
four Views. French Letterpress. 
2s. 6d. 

4, VERSAILLES. Twelve Views. Letterpress in French. 
Price 1s. per packet; cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 


Nelson’s Illustrations of Birds. 


Beautifully Coloured. . 
HUMMING BIRDS. | Twelve Kinds, 1s. 
BRITISH BIRDS. Twelve Kinds, Is. 
AMERICAN BIRDS. Twelve Kinds, 1s. 
BIRDS OF PREY. Twelve Kinds, 1s. 
SEA BIRDS. Twelve Kinds, 1s. 
In Packets with Embossed Covers. Each Packet con 
tains Twelve Engravings, with Descriptive Letterpress, 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS. 
London: 35 & 36, Paternoster-row, 
Edinburgh: Hope-park. . New York: 42, Bleecker-street. 


By Ropert Mackenzie. 


Twelve Views. Letterpress 
Price 1s. per packet; cloth 


Twenty 
Cloth extra, price 


a 
i , J. JOHNSON, 121, Fleet Street; and Published 
ren ae Proprietor by E. ManRLBoRrougH & Co., 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, London. Editor's Office and Office sor 
“Advertisements, 97, Fleet Street, where all communications 
For the Paper should be eddressed,—Decemaes 24, 1870, ; 


